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ABSTRACT 


INTENTIONAL MENTORSHIP: BIBLICAL CURRICULUM 
FOR EFFECTIVE CHURCH LEADERSHIP 
DEVELOPMENT 


by 


Angela B. Smith-Peeples 
United Theological Seminary, 2015 


Mentor(s) 
Terry Thomas, D. Min. 
Reginald Dawkins, D. Min. 


The Ministry Model focused on the design and implementation of curriculum and 
workshops to assist in the training and development of church leadership and utilized a 
combination of Phenomenology and Case Study qualitative research methods. The model 
found that providing a consistent structure for training and development within the 
church encouraged, strengthened and prepared laity for more effective leadership. 
Participants expressed a strong desire for such training to continue. As a resullt, it is 
believed that consistent intentional training of church leadership, particularly for 
emerging leaders, will produce a more effective and prepared leadership core within the 


church. 
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INTRODUCTION 

One of the most pressing issues of today’s church deals with leadership 
development, integrity and accountability. With the rise of mega churches and ministries, 
many churches have had to make structural and organizational changes in how the church 
operates. Increased numbers of members often necessitates more leadership positions 
beyond those traditionally or biblically established. Many churches now have ministries 
that are demographically targeted toward specific groups such as women, young adults, 
senior adults, married couples or those struggling with issues such as addiction or 
divorce. As a result, pastors can no longer be expected to bear the primary burden of 
ministering to each sub-group within a church. Lay leaders are increasingly assuming 
leadership roles over various auxiliary ministries and as such must also be trained and 
developed in their abilities in order for a church to run effectively. The challenge with 
this notion is that such leaders are often selected and placed into positions of authority 
within the church without any training or preparation. Intentional Mentorship: Biblical 
Curriculum for Effective Church Leadership Development seeks to provide a solution to 
this pervasive problem. Within the chapters of this document the personal, contextual, 
biblical, historical, theological and theoretical foundations for the project will be 
examined. A detailed account of the project implementation itself serves as the basis of 
the final chapter while the remainder of the document includes the summarization of the 


project’s outcomes, reflections and conclusions. Samples of the research tools used 


throughout are included in the document appendix. The purpose of this Introduction is to 
provide a short synopsis of each chapter. The first chapter discusses my spiritual 
formation, the ministry context in which the project will be implemented and provides the 
synergistic location between the two. The focus of this doctoral project centers on the 
intentionality of leadership development and was influenced by my own journey as an 
emerging leader. Despite being licensed to preach in 1999, it was only in recent years that 
any form of real and intentional equipping for ministry began in my life. As an Associate 
Minister in a mega church ministry, it was not possible for my formation as a preacher 
and leader to include individualized attention. My growth as a leader occurred through 
time, experiences, successes and failures, yet the lack of intentional mentoring left me 
feeling unprepared for the magnitude of ministry that was placed in my hands. While 
seminary provided the academic background for church leadership, it did not provide 
enough of the hands-on training and development needed for practical ministry 
engagement. Mentoring, training and developing others-from preachers to lay leaders- 
became the driving force behind my ministry outlook. Each experience served to validate 
my belief that ministry leaders at all levels need to be equipped and developed for service 
prior to being placed in position. 

My professional experience includes several years as both a high school and 
college educator and, later, as a full-time church staff member. In both realms my 
responsibilities included equipping others to operate at higher levels of excellence. For 
over five years my responsibilities also included the training and development of other 
associates ministers in my home church as a liaison for my pastor. Some of my most 


significant successes have been in the areas of administration and program development 


focused on enhancing the skills and abilities of others. As a result, it is now understood 
that my capabilities for mentoring and preparing others for the work of the ministry 
extends beyond those called to preach and will serve the ministry context well as they 
seek to develop a strong leadership core. 

The ministry context for this doctoral project was founded in 1833 and is located 
in a suburb of Louisville, Kentucky. The church reports a membership of over 1500 
congregants, however the majority does not live within the immediate area. The church 
holds two Sunday morning worship services each week; the early service tends to interest 
a more traditional Baptist audience while the later service leans in a more charismatic 
fashion. The majority of members and several associate ministers are female, however, 
there is a strong male presence both in the congregation and in leadership. The void 
among leaders is most vividly seen in the lack of young adult involvement. 

The context boasts over thirty ministries, however, the strength and effectiveness 
of many are not where they need to be. In general, there is a lack of structural 
organization and intentional equipping of leadership. Several current leaders have held 
positions for numerous years and there is a challenge in recruiting and retaining new 
members in ministry involvement. The current model of training is geared toward current 
leadership and consists of quarterly meetings with the pastor and an annual leadership 
conference, which is open to the entire church and surrounding community. The church 
does not have a process of emerging leadership training and development; therefore, this 
project seeks to develop curriculum to fill in the gap where emerging leaders are 


concerned although it will include current leadership who never undertook such training. 


The second chapter focuses on the biblical foundations for the doctoral project. 1 
Kings 19" chapter and 2 Kings 2™ chapter provide the Old Testament model for 
intentional mentorship of spiritual leaders. The relationship and intentional development 
of Elisha by the prophet Elijah stands as the primary paradigm for the workshop 
curriculum developed for the project implementation although several secondary texts 
and models of mentorship are included. This idea of intentionality in leadership 
development has firm roots in biblical tradition and can been in the lives of other 
emerging leaders such as Moses, Joshua, Esther, the twelve disciples and Timothy. In 
each case, the emerging leaders were mentored and equipped for their impending 
leadership roles, The ministry model’s workshops not only teach about intentional 
mentorship, but also becomes a method of intentional mentorship themselves. 

Ephesians Chapter Four provides the purpose for which leaders have been given 
to the church, thus establishing the reason why leadership training and development is 
necessary. Also, the fourth chapter informs us that leaders are given to the church to train 
and equip other believers, yet in order for a leader to lead effectively, they must first be 
taught. Biblically, spiritual formation took place through intentional teaching, mentorship 
and opportunities of service. Jeffrey Tribble writes, “Transformative pastoral leaders are 
open to being continually transformed themselves as they understand the interdependence 
of their ongoing growth and development as spiritual leaders and the transformation of 
individuals, churches, and communities.”! Transformational leadership development is 
essential because as leaders engage in moments of mentorship, training and assessment, 


transformation or change in not only how they lead, but who they are as leaders. 





' Jeffrey Tribble, Transformative Pastoral Leadership in the Black Church (New York, NY: 
Palgrove MacMillan, 2005), 11. 


The third chapter of this document explores the historical foundations for 
leadership training and development. It was discovered that historically, there was no 
additional model for leadership development in the church; leaders were identified and 
selected from among disciples of the faith by those already situated in leadership 
positions. “Ignatius, about A.D. 115 was the first writer who made a single bishop a ruler 
in a church, but confessed that he had no apostolic authority for such a change. From 
then on there developed a hierarchy of bishops and archbishops.” This shift to a 
hierarchical structure in church leadership is more in line with the structure we have 
come to expect in modern times. The establishment of seminaries and Bible Colleges 
later in history was for the purpose of training clergy, however, early church history 
demonstrates that those who were considered leaders, such as Augustine, Josephus, and 
Irenaeus, were granted their authority based on their role as scholars and writers of the 
church. Therefore, the emphasis in the early church was placed on discipleship and the 
“priesthood of all believers.” 

The fourth chapter details the theological stance that influences the work in this 
document. Practical Theology serves as the foundation that undergirds this doctoral 
project on the intentional development of emerging church leaders. While Systematic 
Theology includes the study of church leadership and governance, it does not delve into 
the realm of leadership development. Practical theology seems to effectively fill this gap. 
Ray Anderson uses the following definition: 


Practical theology is a dynamic process of reflective, critical inquiry into the 
praxis of the church in the world and God’s purposes for humanity, carried out in 


? Herbert Lockyer, Ali the Trades and Occupations of the Bible (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan 
Publishing Company, 1969), 244. 


the light of Christian scripture and tradition, and in critical dialogue with other 
sources of knowledge. As a theological discipline its primary purpose is to ensure 
that the church’s public proclamation and praxis in the world faithfully reflect the 
nature and purpose of God’s continuing mission to the world and in so doing 
authentically addresses the contemporary context into which the church seeks to 
minister.* 
It recognizes that leadership within the church takes place on more than a pastoral level 
and that training and development opportunities should be afforded to “laity” who lead 
within the church context. Those who lead at any level of service need to be equipped 
and trained for their positions and such training must be intentional and personal. ) 

The fifth chapter presented lists and discusses the theoretical aspect of the 
doctoral project by examining the practices and theories of leadership development in 
business and education. Numerous sources are explored in effort to understand methods, 
models and mentalities of leadership development. Specific attention was paid to those 
resources that discussed the importance of mentorship in the development of emerging 
leaders. It is interesting to note that each of these two professional realms can positively 
influence the design and content of models for church use. Both are concerned with the 
transformation of the leader beyond mere acquisition of skills. 

The sixth and final chapter of this document outlines the implementation of the 
project, results of the workshops and conclusions. The workshops that frame this research 
are: Preparing to Lead, The Privilege of Leading, The Purpose of Intentional Leadership 
Development, The Process of Leadership Development, The Pain of Leading, and 


Passiouate Leadership. Subjects cover spiritual formation, strategic planning, and conflict 


resolution via the lens of mentorship paradigms demonstrated throughout the Bible. 


* Ray Anderson, The Shape of Practical Theology: Empowering Ministry with Theological Praxis 
(Downers Grove, IL: InierVarsity Press, 2001), 22. 


The working hypothesis for this project is that the creation and implementation of 
leadership development workshops focused on the theme of intentional mentorship will 
provide a foundation for the effective training of all leaders, most particularly those who 
are considered “emerging.” This will allow for all leaders to understand the process of 
becoming a leader as well as educate them on basic characteristics, challenges, and 
models for leadership. This hypothesis will be tested through participant pre and post 
questionnaires, pastoral evaluations and feedback, small group discussion, interviews, 
context associate evaluations and researcher observation. The desired outcome of these 
particular research methods is to determine if the workshop information itself is effective 
and of good quality as well as if participation in the training promotes transformation 
within the life of the church and the effectiveness of its leaders themselves. More than 
this, it is hoped that the workshops aid in the spiritual formation of each leader and 
invoke in them a desire to intentionally mentor and train another as they have been 


trained. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


My personal and professional lens which influences the research conducted for 
this project extends from the Black Baptist church tradition, both traditional and non- 
traditional, in which leadership in the church is often viewed as those employed by the 
church in a paid capacity or those who hold the offices of deacon, elder or trustee, 
Beyond these realms, church leadership is a subjective notion left up to the pastor and 
congregation’s determination, particularly in the Black Baptist church tradition. What has 
been personally noted about this methodology is that those left out of the leadership 
circle, yet who still have certain leadership responsibilities inherent to their positions, 
functions or titles, do not receive the training necessary to be effective in ministry or 
leadership within the church. Leaders are often selected and placed into positions of 
authority within the church without any training or preparation prior to placement. As a 
result, the expectation of such ministry leaders to perform at a high level of excellence 
with integrity but without training, structured accountability, and clear objectives, is 
faulty at best. Ken Hemphill writes, “The Process Principle maintains that church growth 
is a process and not an event. As such, a process requires planning, goal setting, 
management of resources, and regular evaluation of results and effectiveness.” It is my 


4 Ken Hemphill, Revitalizing the Sunday Morning Dinosaur (Nashville, TN: B and H Publishing 
Group, 1996), 11. 


contention that all persons adopting roles of leadership, whether in overseeing children’s 
ministry, serving as choir director, assisting as an associate minister or working on staff, 
need to be equipped and developed as leaders in the church in order to cultivate and 
encourage an atmosphere of ministry excellence, have consistent accountability, identify 
and develop other leaders, strengthen each area of ministry for the benefit of the overall 


church, and further discipleship development. 


The Formation of a Leader 

The spiritual journey that influences this doctoral project began in the early years 
of my childhood. Born the third child of four to upper middle class African American 
parents, factors such as educational excellence, athletic acumen and cultural engagement 
were stressed throughout the household. Each child participated in at least one sport, sang 
in church, school choirs and productions and was academically gifted. We were born and 
reared to be well-rounded leaders. My personal fortes were in music, track and field 
however inherent leadership abilities were highlighted through scholastic involvement as 
a class officer, student body representative, peer mediator and Spanish honor society 
member. Standing out as a young leader was not difficult considering the cultural and 
racial makeup of the schools, which were attended. For the majority of the grade school 
years there were only two African American in the advanced classes. My presence alone 
often set me apart and allowed for my teachers to select me for various endeavors. While 
my childhood years were not perfect and often-included tremendous moments of pain, 
rejection, and self-doubt, the inherent leadership abilities present in my life continued to 


be exposed. I stood out in school, in church and in community activities from the youth 
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choir to placing in the local Miss Black Frankfort pageant. As a high school student, I 
was selected to serve as an employed research intern at the local university as well as 
being selected to attend a summer journalism program for minority students. Most of my 
time and effort was spent as a top-ranked high school discus thrower in Kentucky. My 
dream and drive was toward becoming an Olympian but in the midst of success and 
notoriety, my internal feelings of self-doubt and failure were consuming. It was not clear 
to me then as it is now, that each experience demonstrated aspects of leadership and 
qualities, which others could recognize as exemplary. My solace was found in church and 
in music, 

Baptized at the age of nine, church became a constant in my life and music 
became a pivotal vehicle through which God was experienced. In my childhood and 
teenage years, many hours were spent hours in my room locked away with God in private 
worship. There was no understanding of what to call it then, but that is what it was. 
Wind would blow where there was no wind. The still small voice of God would whisper 
to my nine-year-old heart. The desire to know very clearly the feel, smell and sound of 
God was strong even then. God was everywhere and in everything surrounding my life 
and early on God gave me visions of my future despite having no context at the time for 
understanding what was seen, All that was known was that God had spoken to me. 

My passion for mentoring others was birthed out of watching the examples that 
my grandparents and parents set for me and my siblings. My grandparents welcomed all 
kinds of people into their home; those who didn’t have much family or were outcast or 
who just wanted to be a part of thetr big family of noise. My parents were similar and 


took great pride in opening our home to all of our friends, particularly those who lacked a 
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strong fatherly influence. Because my father worked in higher education and my mother 
was a natural-born teacher, the example they set was one of investing time and energy in 
the personal growth and development of others. Both my grandparents’ and my parents’ 
homes was safe space and was the kind of atmosphere that my husband and I have 
cultivated in our home. Over the years we have tried to exemplify the same generosity by 
mentoring numerous young adults, having seminary students over for home cooked meals 
and theological discussion or simply opening the doors of our home to those who need to 
find a place of peace and Jaughter. Providing sanctuary, hospitality and counsel to others 
has helped to find joy and balance in my life and heal from the painful wounds of 
rejection my childhood embodied. 

One of the most significant aspects of my spiritual life consisted of singing and 
leading songs with the adult choir at church as one of only two youth. Even at a young 
age it was understood that music was one of my primary pathways to encountering God 
due to the familial household. All of us have sung from a very young age, standing before 
congregations and participating in various programs in church, school and the 
community. We were exposed to all genres of music from classical to gospel and my 
young heart found something of God in them all. Music became my expression of God. 
AS a teenager, hours were spent in my room directing an imaginary choir and singing all 
four parts of harmony. This “training” led me to become a constant soloist in church even 
as a child and receive a choir scholarship to attend college in addition to a track and field 
scholarship. As a college student my leadership traits were utilized as the student Tour 
Mistress for the world-renowned Concert Choir, a Student Ambassador and as a Student 


Government Representative. Additionally, my first years of employment included 
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working as the youngest tourist information officer at the state capitol building. The 
constant involvement in college identified me as a young leader among others my own 
age and it was also during those years that my husband came into my life. He was also 
considered to be a leader among our peers and we married in 1995. We stayed active and 
involved in church and the community in many ways however it was not until we moved 
in 1997 that my deepest sense of spiritual formation and ministerial training began. 

It began with the birth of our daughter and my clear conviction to walk in what 
God had ordained for my life was now no longer an option. My job as a mother and duty 
to my daughter was to provide her with a strong role model in every facet of life. It was 
spiritually time to grow up and personal development took priority. Within two months of 
moving, we joined a large church with over a thousand members which was vastly 
different from the other spiritual contexts. We knew we were in the nght place when the 
pastor stood during a Bible study and stated “don’t take my word for it; look it up for 
yourselves.” It was the first time that a pastor challenged a congregation to know the 
word for themselves. This was very different in the Black Baptist church tradition where 
the pastor was the final authority on the word of God; an authority, which was never 
challenged by loyal and trusting congregations. The boldness of his simple statement 
spoke volumes to me that this was a place where we would grow and discover who God 
had called each of us to be. Considered by all accounts to be a “mega church,” it is the 
place where my initial gifts and abilities for administration and leadership development 
were fully uncovered and sharpened. After earning my bachelor’s degree in English, the 
Opportunity to go back to school for a secondary teacher certification presented itself and 


education became my career, but at the same time God began calling me to preach. 
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One event that is remembered most vividly occurred when working on my post- 
baccalaureate secondary teacher certification in the computer lab. While printing off a 
paper an exchange student from Africa approached me at the copier and inquired about 
whether or not the call to preach on my life had been acknowledged, What was first 
found to be very funny quickly turned into a serious time of soul-searching and unrest. 
For the next three months, each might was spent wide-awake reading the Bible, writing 
and praying. The student’s words haunted me, but my traditional Baptist background 
haunted me as well. The internal struggle of feelings of unworthiness and inability caused 
me to fear what my husband, pareuts and others would say. 

My challenge to God was for God to make my calling so abundantly clear that 
there would be no choice but to say yes. A weight rested on me day after day, week after 
week, month after month until finally a meeting with my pastor was scheduled in March 
of 1999, Despite my apprehensions, no one in my life was surprised by what God was 
doing, except me. However, it didn’t take long for the call of God on my life to show 
itself undeniably. In November of 1999, my pastor came to me and said God told him not 
to go into the New Year without my being licensed. My initial sermon took place on 
December 10, 1999 and my ordination took place eleven years later to the date. After 
being licensed. numerous opportunities arose for me to speak at conferences, teach Bible 
study and special topic classes, host small groups and serve on various ministry 
leadership teams within my church despite being one of the youngest in over sixty 


associate ministers. 
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During this time of ministerial growth, my career as an English teacher had begun 
and my leadership abilities were also identified within that realm. One of my greatest 
joys as an educator was serving as Class Advisor for freshmen and sophomores and as 
the advisor for the Minority Teacher Recruitment Program. Teaching, for me, was 
holistic, particularly in light of the fact that my students were comprised of trailer park 
white children and black children bused in from the projects and my rapport with each of 
them set me apart as one of the most well-loved educators in the school. My students 
nominated me as a 2002 Who’s Who Among America’s Teachers recipient but over time, 
my career became more about ministry than helping them grasp English Composition or 
Literature. After earning a Masters of Education, it was clear to me that ministry was my 
true calling, even in instances that incorporated my educational and professional 
background. In this midst of this self-discovery, my life reached a watershed moment as 
tragedy after tragedy tested my faith and my resolve to follow God’s path for my life. 

After the devastation of losing twins and the death of my grandmother, my soul’s 
cry was to know where ministers go when we are the ones needing ministry. This was the 
beginning of my exploration into the needs and development of those in ministry and 
leadership. It was understood that my challenges were not limited to my life’s journey as 
T began to see that what is often preached over a pulpit does not necessarily address the 
deep hurts, wounds and confusions of those who sit in the pews or even those who sit in 
the pulpit, Although the tragedies overwhelmed my heart, I found myself in a season 
where others in ministry began coming to me for counsel, guidance and mentorship. To 
say that this was challenging would be an understatement. Old feelings of unworthiness 


coupled with new feelings of woundedness and pain made it a challenge for me to accept 
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that there was anything in me to give to another to enhance their journeys, but that is 
exactly what God began to require. The more I yielded to mentoring others the more a 
deeper sense of relationship with and passion for worshipping God began to develop in 
me. The burden to engross myself in the “is-ness” of God took on another level and my 
desire was for others to know the same. So many were sitting in the pews that knew how 
to “do” church, but had yet to meet God on a personal level. So many participated in the 
routine of religion, but had no real or intimate relationship with God and now my 
conviction was that there was more to be had of God beyond what was being 
experienced. 

As my own worship changed, my preaching also changed. The assignment of 
serving as the praise and worship leader and teaching a Sunday School class on worship 
was given to me out of which my recently published worship devotional was bom. It 
became a wonderful time of revelation and growth that was eventually met with 
resentment and jealousies. It was the first time in ministry that attacks against my 
character and integrity took place. The more God elevated me publicly the more that was 
privately endured. Spiritually frustrated and angry, my heart yearned for a mentor to see 
and help shape me for where God was taking me. Out of that period the burden and 
vision for a spiritual retreat for women in ministry was horn, but it would take seven 
years for the vision to be fulfilled. 

It was in the classroom that my passion for the development of others continued 
to form and several of my former students remain a part of my life to this day however, it 
was in seminary that my own ministerial and leadership development took off. Seminary 


was a great time of growth and challenges, theological debates and expansions. My soul 
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thrived on the theological discourse with peers and various leadership roles were afforded 
to me including serving for two years as the student representative to the Academic 
Committee, assisting faculty and administration in vetting syllabi for proposed classes 
and dealing with other academic matters of the seminary. Additionally, the opportunity to 
serve on the Lectureship Committee arose and my tasks included assisting in selecting 
and scheduling speakers for various lectureship series held at the seminary. In 2009, God 
opened the door for me to establish “Race Matters” seminars as the co-leader of the 
Women at the Well student organization for women of color. These seminars encouraged 
discourse on matters of race and politics within the seminary and faith community at 
large and sought to provoke theological responses to matters of racial division and 
exclusion. In addition to these activities, God blessed me to fulfill my vision and finally 
establish an annual spiritual retreat for African American women in ministry at the 
seminary. 

Because it was my personal vision, my responsibilities included organizing, 
marketing and overseeing the full program development of the retreat, which saw 
approximately 120 female ministers in attendance during the inaugural weekend, 
Learning to navigate personalities, budgets, and even moments of failure ultimately 
served to strengthen me, but that strength was not always felt. I continued to feel 
uncertain and longed for direction and guidance as a leader. Even when God brought a 
mentor into my life, old wounds of rejectiou and feelings of unworthiness continued to 
stand as a hindrance to my journey. Interestingly, waves of young adults and many 
persons in ministry both male and female, most of whom were chronologically older, 


continued seeking me out for mentorship and guidance. It was hard to understand how I 
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was to give out the very thing my heart desired, but my determination was to do whatever 
God required of me and trust God to continue to direct my path. The following year saw 
close to the same number of attendees at the second annual conference for women in 
ministry and through it all, my abilities as a leader among leaders were honed and 
sharpened. Although that vision was left with the school upon my graduation, the retreats 
continue at the seminary to this day and one day will be reprised within the confines of 
my own minisiry. Each of these experiences in leadership on a broader scale served to 
solidify my passion and ability for program and leadership development. 

While my time in seminary provided an academic foundation for ministry it 
continued to lack aspects of the practical application, particularly for one engaged in the 
Black Baptist church tradition, albeit non-traditional. In 2008, the opportunity arose for 
me to begin serving in leadership over the associate ministers of my church. As a 
seminarian, my internship project was the development and implementation of an 
organizational structure to the associate ministers of the church. It was a burden birthed 
out of both what was felt as a personal lack in my own ministerial development and the 
apathy seen growing aniong my brothers and sisters in ministry. The previous model of 
ministerial training at my church was through bi-monthly pastoral teachings. With over 
sixty associates at one time, it was impossible for my pastor to give personal attention to 
the development of each one individually and the majority of associates had no seminary 
or biblical training. Although blessed to do more than most in terms of ministry at my 
church, there was still something within that longed for more training in order to be fully 
equipped for whatever God wanted to do in my life. As a part of my internship proposal, 


a mode] was drafted and after presenting the proposal to my pastor, six areas were 
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identified for the revised ministerial training structure which included continued bi- 
monthly pastorally led meetings, licensure classes, accountability partners, monthly 
preaching practicum, weekly Bible studies at a senior living facility, and annual 
ministerial retreats. My responsibility was to oversee each of these areas, develop the 
curriculum for and directly teach the licensure classes, organize the ministerial retreats, 
rotate associates for their practicum and provide weekly Bible study, decision counselor 
and worship leader assignments. My greatest joy was always in seeing the others grow 
and develop and being strengthened in who they were as men and women of God. An 
almost maternal pride was felt when watching the licensure candidates preach their initial 
sermons, knowing the work they had put in to their preparation for that moment. 
However, my intention and practice was to always remind them that my part in their 
journey was simply the privilege of teaching and training them; our pastor was still our 
pastor. 

The biggest challenge of my time in this position was in finding myself both 
among the associate ministers and leading them at the same time. In some ways it 
reminded me of the biblical story of Joseph whose brothers came to hate the vision God 
gave him but who, ultimately came to love and admire where God had taken him. The 
knowledge of that held me accountable to my own hehavior, study, integrity and 
humility. It kept me in much prayer and fully appreciative to God and my pastor for the 
awesome responsibility. That is not to say that any of it was easy. Dealing witha 
multiplicity of personalities is uever easy and my buttons were often pushed by those 
who seemed intent on being jealous, lying against my character, complaining about 


anything done and resistant toward anything initiated even if it was for their benefit. 
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What surprised me the most were the attacks from some who were previously considered 
to be close friends. My position separated me from many, but it revealed others who 
were truly in my favor. God had to help me learn how to continue to lead, love and 
respect those who burt me. Lessons in conflict resolution, vision casting, program 
development, administration, budgeting and more came on a daily basis. 

It was clear early on that the training and development of preachers and leaders 
was not only a burden, but also a true calling. The combination of my professional 
background in education and several years of experience and wisdom in ministry enabled 
my leadership capabilities to emerge at a more significant level. As a former educator, 
teaching comes naturally. The ability to organize and administrate were skills honed over 
years of educational engagement and served well for deeper engagement and leadership 
responsibilities in the church. The passion and calling of God on my life was to “equip, 
train and release others to their destiny in Christ.” What was not initially known or 
understood was how such a calling would be realized within the life of the church or my 
ministry. Over the years, my involvement included serving on the Women’s Ministry 
Council, Marriage Ministry Council, teaching small groups, Bible study and special topic 
classes, leading worship and preaching when opportunity allowed before becoming a full- 
time staff person in 2010. 

As the Director of Ministry Development, my position served as an umbrella for 
Christian Education, the children and youth ministries and the associate ministers, as well 
as conducting funerals, weddings, Bible studies, and others duties as assigned in my 
pastor’s absence. My responsibilities included preparing all Sunday School teachers, 


researching and implementing curriculum, developing new classes, providing 
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administrative direction for the weekly children and youth Bible studies, monthly 
worship services, special sessions on Saturdays, conferences and the implementation of 
Vacation Bible School along with everything already underway with the associate 
ministers. It was overwhelming and joyous at the same time as both gifts and growing 
edges emerged. The task of getting others to buy into the casted vision was more difficult 
than anticipated and every instance of resistance was not always handled in a healthy 
manner. Learning to navigate the stress, disappointments and betrayal were some of my 
greatest lessons during this time. 

In 2011, my leadership development took an unexpected turn as the task of 
completely renovating the church Nursery Learning Center which ministers to over 150 
children from six weeks of age through the third grade. Because of the magnitude of the 
project, my position shifted to being the Director of Children and Youth Ministries. My 
new responsibilities included recruiting new coordinators, new teachers, overseeing the 
physical cleanup and painting of the facility, purchasing new materials and developing 
written policy and procedure guidelines. [t was a massive undertaking that had to be done 
in the span of three weeks, but the result was tremendous and a blessing for the church. 
Beyond this assignment, my responsibilities of giving leadership to the associate 
ministers continued and throughout all of my experience, the conviction that God was re- 
positioning me professionally and preparing me for pastoral ministry grew stronger. 
Eventually the door opened for me to begin doctoral work while in the process of 
transitioning out of my staff position and another watershed moment took place, 
however, each area of service experienced had developed and sharpened my 


understanding of ministry and sensitivity to the needs of God’s people. 
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My full belief is that every preacher wants to preach, however, for associate 
ministers in large church settings the opportunities for preaching in a pulpit does not 
occur frequently. Therefore, it is imperative for associate ministers to find other ways to 
develop in ministry while maintaining a commitment to sermonic study and preparation. 
Ongoing opportunities for development are imperative for emerging ministers in order to 
sharpen their preaching skills and within such development, the role of mentorship and 
personal investment cannot be underscored enough. It is also my belief that if such is the 
case for those called to the preaching ministry, similar principles exist for church 
leadership as a whole. Through personal engagements with several pastors and friends, a 
common issue arose regarding leadership training and development, which my 
professional background seemed to have prepared me to address on some level. Many 
were so busy in the daily affairs of ministry that they had little time or desire for the 
intentional development of others as leaders beyond discipleship development yet desired 
for their leaders to be better equipped and trained for service, This is what specifically 


has led to my engagement with the church context for my doctoral project. 


The Ministry Context 
Although my membership and service continue in my home church conteat, it 
was recommended to locate to a church within the community that does not currently 
have leadership development structure and would be amenable to my conducting the 
project with their congregation. After an initial inquiry, my parents’ pastor, expressed 
great interest in such a partnership and opened his church to me for the project. He was 


familiar with me from my parents as well as the several opportunities that had been given 
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to me in the past to minister at the church. The level of familiarity enabled me to feel 
comfortable with engaging with them as the context for my implementation while being 
distant enough from them to not contaminate my results, 

The church context for my project was founded in 1833 after splitting from the 
first Black Baptist church founded in the city. The first building was located on the 
current site, but allegedly burned down by Ku Klux Klan members. Since then the church 
has been re-built and expanded several times as the congregation grew. The congregation 
moved into its current building in 1977 and is currently in the process of securing plans to 
build a new sanctuary and community fellowship center. The present facility is located in 
a suburb of Louisville and sits on a corner lot directly across the street from the fire 
department. The church also owns several buildings including a historic school for 
African Americans, which has been renovated in order to serve as their youth ministry 
building. Within a few block radius of the main church building are shops, restaurants, a 
public lihrary, daycare and neighborhood and other local churches. However, the 
majority of the membership of the church does not live within the immediate area. 

In its rich history the church has had a total of twelve men installed as pastor and 
the church culture is one, which reverences its traditions while moving toward modern 
forms of worship. The current pastor who has permitted me to implement this doctoral 
project follows in the footsteps of the church’s longstanding pastor who now holds the 
title of pastor emeritus. Two worship services are held each Sunday at 8:00 am and 11:00 
am respectively along with weekly Bible studies in which the pastor encourages 
congregants to ask questions and be actively engaged in their own discipleship 


development. While the pastor seeks to encourage an atmosphere of praise and worship 
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in each service, the early service tends to interest a more traditional Baptist audience 
while the later service leans in a more charismatic fashion. The early service precedes 
Sunday School so its attendees know that timeliness will not be an issue in their worship 
service whereas the second service is more fluid concerning time constraints on the 
service. On rare occasions the two services are combined and congregants in each have 
the opportunity to worship as a full corporate body. Outside of these moments, it is usual 
for members to be unaware of others who do not attend their particular service time. 

In terms of worship structure, the church continues to emphasize the importance 
of congregational prayer. During each service, the congregation holds hands across the 
aisles and prays communally for those in their church, city, nation and world. Tithes and 
offerings are brought to the altar by “walking.” While music is played, ushers lead each 
row of congregants to the front of the church for the giving of their monetary gifts. This 
time also serves as a moment of greeting and fellowship with others in the congregation. 
The music for each service consists of a mixture of modern gospel and traditional hymns 
in an effort to reach the multiple generations represented in the congregation. Two large 
screens flank the choir stand with visual scenes of worship or lyrics as songs are sung. 
The screens are also used to display the sermonic scripture references and outline 
particular points the preacher is conveying in his/her message. Central to the worship 
space is the pulpit, which stands directly in front of the choir stand. This visual placement 
gives unspoken credence to the importance of both Word and Worship in the Black 
Baptist Church. The pulpit space is seldom occupted and is mainly used for the actual 
leading of worship or preaching moment. The pastor sits in a chair on the floor of the 


sanctuary to the left side while associate ministers sit on the front pew. 
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The family life center of the church was dedicated in 1990 and named after the 
pastor emeritus, who preceded the current pastor and served the congregation for over 
thirty years. Few family members of the former pastor still attend the church along with 
other long-standing family groups, however, the church is primarily made up of a newer 
demographic. Currently the church boasts a membership of over 1500 members. The 
pastor is intentional in the biblical teaching of his congregation and encourages questions 
from his members. The church has a strong male presence both in congregation and 
leadership and seeks to strengthen its base of young adult involvement as they continue to 
grow and expand. The church has a long-standing connection and involvement with 
several conservative denominational affiliations, yet the church now has several Licensed 
female ministers among the ten active associates. In 2007 the first and only female 
associate minister in the church’s history was ordained under the current pastor’s 
teadership. Associate ministers in this context serve to assist the pastor in leading worship 
services, preaching in his absence and ministering to the congregation through ministry 
involvement as opportunities arise. As with leadership in general, there is no current 
ongoing structure of training and development for associate ministers in this context. 

The pastor is working to establish a congregation that loves Jesus and understands 
its role as servant leaders. The church motto focuses on love and it is expressed through 
numerous fellowship activilies throughout each year. Anniversaries are celebrated on 
church grounds with picnics, family-oriented activities and dynamic worship services. 
Each year the church awards various scholarships to high school graduates preparing for 
college. The church engages with nursing homes, addiction recovery organizations as a 


means of expressing the Jove of Christ to others outside of their church community. 
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While there is much work to be done, the pastor is beginning to see the changes 
that he has been working toward. He leads the church with a mindset of being “chief 
servant” as the senior minister and genuinely desires that a culture of servitude and love 
permeate the congregation. The pastor has a personal heart for foreign mission and prison 
ministry partly born out of the fact that he has personally experienced and believes in the 
redemptive work of Christ. The pastor intentionally challenges others to step out from the 
bondage of their pasts into the new life that Christ presents. 

The doctoral context is a church on the precipice of growth and expansion and is 
currently working on plans for the renovation and expansion of the worship facility. They 
are primarily family oriented with a strong male presence and involvement, a healthy 
population of former and current educators and a strong children’s component. In effort 
to minister to the whole family, the church has a dedicated service once a month where 
children are central to the service and assist in worship by acknowledging visitors, 
offering prayer and singing. Despite being a large church, the pastor continues to 
personally baptize new members and serve communion along with the associate ministers 
and deacons. 

In my initial meeting and interview with the pastor and his church administrator 
the basic parameters and needs for developing and implementing the doctoral project 
were discussed. Changes within the culture of the church are being implemented in stages 
and the pastor believes that the church is now ready for such a project as was presented 
for my doctoral research. The pastor desires to develop those currently in positions of 
leadership as well as identify and equip those who show potential and have a desire to 


engage in church leadership. The church administrator expressed particular concern for 
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the young adults or college aged students of their church who express feelings of distance 
from church life. The pastor wants all of his congregants to understand the importance of 
service and battle the complacency and apathy of the current context. He further desires 
to potentially use the curriculum or training developed through this project as an ongoing 
faction of Sunday school. 

Suggestions for persons to form the Context Associates of the project were also 
discussed during the initial meeting. After a few weeks, the first meeting with these 
persons was conducted. The culminating group of Context Associates includes a retired 
female college professor, a young adult female, a retired married couple, an associate 
minister who also serves as a staff member of the church, and two young adult males. All 
of the Context Associates are African American except one White female. All of the 
Context Associates additionally represent varying socio-economic and marital statuses. 
Each Context Associate has been a member of the church for at least five years and three 
of them serve aS ministry leaders. As the project was discussed in the initial meeting, 
great excitement was expressed from each participant in attendance. This group of church 
members is vocal with strong opinions and a desire for the church to continue to grow 
and develop into what God desires it to be, 

The ministry context boasts over thirty ministries including the family life center. 
However, the strength and effectiveness of many are not up to par. Several current 
leaders have held positions for numerous years and there is a challenge in recruiting and 
retaining new members in ministry involvement, specifically those in the young adult 
demographic. As Frank Damazio writes, “The primary mission of a leader is to find, 


identify, develop and release the cmerging leaders around him- or herself. This is a 
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.process that necessitates strategy, passion, consistency and heart. The spiritually healthy 
church is the reflection of a strong pool of leaders of every age-but especially leaders 
from the next generation.”’ Damazio goes on to admonish, “Don’t neglect finding and 
training emerging leaders. They will be the ones to continue building the God vision 
when you are gone!”® While the pastor of the ministry context would fully affirm 
Damazio’s perspective, there is currently no ongoing process of leadership identification 
or development for emerging leaders and at present leadership training and development 
consists primarily of an annual leadership conference, which is open to the entire church 
and surrounding community. Periodic leadership team meetings occur and are pastorally 
led, however, the question remains as to whether or not the conferences are developing a 
culture of strong leadership, accountability and greater discipleship within the church, It 
is at this juncture that my experience and passion for leadership development enters. 

It is believed that the model of leadership development established in this research 
is one that would greatly benefit the development of the lay leaders of the ministry 
context. The establishment of leadership training curriculum and workshops would go a 
long way to serve as consistent and intentional methods of equipping and preparation to 
aid in these efforts. Included in their learning would be classes on conflict resolution, 
characteristics and habits of effective leaders, casting ministry vision within the overall 
vision of the church, and the development of other leaders. Additionally, the continuation 
of the annual leadership conference and quarterly pastoral meetings will create an trust 


among leaders and impart pastoral vision which frames the sub-visions of each ministry. 


* Frank Damazio, Strategic Vision: Embracing God’s Future for Your Church (Ventura, CA: 
Regal Books, 2013), 99. 


* Thid,, 100, 
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Although not implemented for this doctoral project, it is believed that the 
intentional opportunity to be mentored or apprentice someone who has previously served 
in leadership would serve as a valuable resource for the development of new or emerging 
church leaders. Such intentional mentorship allows for leadership character and integrity 
to be modeled and examined up close. Mentorship also allows for the character of those 
being mentored to be shaped through the trust and honest evaluation that is born out of 
the relationship with the mentor. It should be understood in this context that the 
mentorship relationship may not be a one-on-one model. The mentorship model may 
consist of an interested lay member being paired with a current leader to understand a 
particular ministry and develop themselves as a leader, a particular ministry leader 
training a committee of assistants to serve alongside of him/her within the ministry or be 
as simple as more frequent and consistent meetings/training given to ministry leaders by 
their direct supervisor. The notion behind this project is to create the environment for 


mentorship to take place in effort of developing stronger leaders within the church. 


Synergy 
This project approaches the task of leadership training and development from 
several points of importance. The workshop curriculum is designed, written and taught 
from the lens of intentional mentorship relationships designed for the transformation of 
the skill, personal development and character necessary to effectively lead. As a result, 
the project is three-fold in nature: The workshops in and of themselves are an act of 
intentional mentorship, the curriculum itself is written and taught through the lens of 


biblical mentorship and leadership training and development, and ongoing training 
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through continued workshops or additional moments of mentorship by the pastor or 
another person whose responsibility it is to develop the leaders of the church in context is 
also viewed as intentional mentorship. These three aspects of intentionality centered on 
mentorship reinforce the importance of leadership development. Participants need to 
understand that the driving force behind the project is their transformation as leaders. 
More than training leaders in specific skills, the project is being designed to develop their 
perspectives conceming ministry and themselves as ministry leaders. 

The true intersection of my ministerial development and the context for this 
doctoral project rests in the foundation of mentorship and transformation, 
“Transformation is not only the destination toward which we are moving but also the 
journey itself.”? Mentorship has been a key component in al] of my years of ministerial 
service and it is recognized that the purpose or process of mentorship leads to 
transformation. According to the Merriam-Webster Online Dictionary, the meaning 
behind a “transformation” is the act of changing in “composition or structure” or in 
“character or condition.” In other words, “transformation” conveys the notion of moving 
from one mode of being to another. Through the workshops and engagement with the 
ministry context, the focus of the doctoral project is on transforming the leaders and 
seeing an actualized change in behavior, mindsets and methodologies. 

An important factor to convey to the project participants is the fact that church 
leadership development begins with their own spiritual formation. Damazio states, 


“Before vision is fulfilled, before even vision is given, God forms the viston leader.”* As 


7Tbid., 11. 


8 Thid., 14. 
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they seek to grow as leaders and share in the work of the ministry, they will need to 
understand that their own sense of calling greatly informs how they lead and serve. 
Ministry leadership does not start with the work; rather, it starts with the workers 
themselves. “When God needs a person to take leadership and carry the God-given 
vision to fulfillment, He takes that person through a process of development.” 

Even those who are born with inherent gifts for leadership need to be equipped for 
their particular service in ministry and what is most important is the understanding that 
such development is a process. Leaders grow and change as they engage in the act of 
leading. No amount of workshops can fully prepare a leader for ministry service, but it is 
my contention that a foundation can be established from which they can begin to develop 
and grow. Ongoing training for church leadership can also serve to re-energize leaders, 
remind them of principles and techniques, provide opportunities for re-evaluation and 
change, and encourage experienced leaders to identify and mentor emerging leaders in 
ministry. The task of mentorship is often the transference of what has been learned over 
time and includes an intimate modeling of behaviors, but the transformation of the 
ministry leader is an internal act. 

Because participants are already in positions of leadership, it will be important to 
link their growth, the growth of their ministry and those who serve with them. A spiritual 
leader cannot lead others unless they have an understanding. Every ministry of the church 
is connected to the vision and mission of the church, which is undergirded in the biblical 
foundation of who they are and why they exist. As the church has a mission, so does each 
individual ministry. Therefore, it is just as important for each ministry leader to 


understand their ministry in light of its biblical and theological foundation. 





* Ibid. 
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The fact that God has used me as a trailblazer throughout my ministerial career is 
not foreign to me, but it is also not fully received at this point either. Establishing retreats 
and seminars, being the first female to preach from the pulpit in my childhood church, 
being the first and only associate to teach and train other associates in my current church, 
and many other experiences have come throughout the years, yet have never been 
considered as unique in any way. My goal has simply been to please God and fulfill the 
purpose of my life and ministry. My sense of calling is to those who are in the Body of 
Christ, but not yet living or walking in the fullness of their salvation. My desire is to 
continue to equip and develop others for the work of the kingdom and see others healed 
and delivered from the bondages of their pasts so that God can use them in great and 
mighty ways. Further, my desire is to train leaders who will lead with integrity and 
ultimately be faithful to whatever God has for me, even in not knowing exactly how that 
will manifest. 

My experience in the training and development of associate ministers in my 
current church context has prepared me to engage in leadership development on a broader 
scale. After spending several years both as a professional educator and full-time church 
staff member, equipping others to operate at higher levels of excellence, my success has 
been in administration and program development focused on enhancing the skills and 
abilities of others. My passion for mentoring and preparing others for the work of the 
ministry goes beyond only those called to preach. My perspective is that equipping 
leaders is engaging in discipleship development on a greater level. Once persons connect 
with a church they need to be prepared, equipped and trained in order to effectively lead. 


This experience will serve the context well in aiding to develop stronger ministry leaders. 
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Looking back over the journey of my life to this point, the intersection of my 
educational, professional and ministerial backgrounds comes into clear focus. In every 
realm, God has positioned me as a leader among other leaders, a leader with a heart for 
developing and training other leaders. Even my struggles and failures have helped 
prepare me for the current moment. These experiences have propelled me not only to 
engage in this doctoral pursuit, but are the foundation upon which my future ministry 
endeavors will be built. It is these experiences that inform the doctoral project and situate 
me as one fully capable of conducting this branch of action research. This project is 
twofold in that workshop curriculum through the lens of mentorship is being developed 
for the intentional training of church leadership and consistent organization, structure and 
equipping is being suggested for the ministry context. “Emerging leadership development 
is a continuous process, not a one-time event.”'° It ts not enough that workshops are held. 
My aim is for the ministry context to fully embrace what is presented that it sparks a 
radical transformation among current and emerging leaders of the church, 

It is my belief that the project will continue to equip me for pastoral leadership. 
My pastor has intentionally trained me for pastoral ministry for the last several years by 
administration exposure, discussions and training about pastoral leadership and vision 
and being given numerous opportunities to lead and serve in “second-chair’” pastoral 
capacities. By engaging with the ministry context in the development of their leadership, 
the project will allow me to gain additional experience in church administration, 
Christian education, program development and discipleship development. The experience 
will enhance my abilities to interact with others from a leadership standpoint in 
establishing vision, setting direction and communicating goals and outcomes clearly. 


” Thid., 99 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The Bible speaks extensively about leadership development although the 
terminology is not actually used within biblical texts. The acts of equipping, training, 
preparing and developing leaders occurs from earliest of the Old Testament records 
through early church formation in New Testament texts. From Adam’s first instructions 
and guidance by God, to Moses’ intentional mentorship of Joshua to Jesus’ masterful 
equipping of the disciples to Paul’s purposeful fathering of Timothy, biblical leaders 
were selected, invested in and walked with toward their unveiling as a godly leader. The 
journeys displayed not only a focus on the character traits of the emerging leader, but on 
the skills, vision, and personal transformation necessary to both follow God and stand in 
front of the people of God. 

In contrast to many biblical models, today’s leaders are often found lacking the 
mentorship and guidance necessary for their personal development as leaders. With the 
Tise of mega churches and ministries, many churches have made structural and 
organizational changes in how churches are run, Increased numbers of members often 
necessitates more leadership positions, both volunteer and paid staff, beyond those 
traditionally or biblically established. Many churches now have ministries that are 


demographically targeted toward specific groups such as women, young adults, senior 
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adults, married couples or those struggling with issues such as addiction or divorce. As a 
result, pastors can no longer be expected to bare the primary burden of ministering to 
each sub-group within a church. Lay leaders or non-clergy members of the church are 
now commonly assuming leadership roles over various auxiliary ministries and as such 
must also be trained and developed in their abilities in order for a church to run 
effectively. The challenge with this notion is that such leaders are often selected and 
placed into positions of authority within the church without any training or preparation. 
The purpose of this chapter is to provide a biblical foundation for the purpose and process 
of leadership development, particularly through the lens of intentional mentorship. This 
chapter wil] examine how the intentional mentorship demonstrated by Elijah in First 
Kings 19:15-21 and Second Kings 2:1-15 resulted in effective leadership development of 
his successor, Elisha as well as explore Ephesians 4:11-16 and its foundation for the role 
and purpose of leadership and leadership development within the church. Other models 
of mentorship and leadership development will also be examined in effort to give a 


broader biblical perspective. 


Old Testament Foundation 
Mentorship as a primary vehicle for leadership traimng and development is 
displayed throughout the Bible. From the earliest recorded days of Moses to the 
organization of the modern church, leadership development has taken place and the 
majority of it has been conducted in informal yet intentional ways. Both in Old 
Testament history and New Testament church formation, would-be leaders are shown in 


divine encounters with mentors who modeled leadership, imstructed, corrected, tested, 
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and commissioned them to their assignment. While the fourth chapter of Ephesians 
provides the role and purpose of leaders in the church, First Kings gives a glimpse into 
the particular methodology of mentoring as the vehicle by which leaders can be trained 
and developed. 

So he departed from there, and found Elisha, the son of Shaphat, who was 

plowing with twelve yoke of oxen before him, and he was with the twelfth. Then 

Elijah passed by him and threw his mantle on him. And he left the oxen and ran 

after Elijah, and said, “Please let me kiss my father and my mother, and then I 

will follow you.” And he said to him, “Go back again, for what have I done to 

you?” So Elisha turned back from him, and took a yoke of oxen and slaughtered 
them and boiled their flesh, using the oxen’s equipment, and gave it to the people, 
and they ate. Then he arose and followed Elijah, and became his servant, (1 Kings 

19:19-21).! 

First and Second Kings are considered historical and prophetic narratives. “The 
burden of Kings is to show the reason for the Exile, which was the violation of the 
covenant of Mount Sinai, through alliances and the worship of the Canaanite god Baal.” 
“Prophetic sources center largely around three figures: Elijah, Elisha, and Isaiah.”? 
Although Kings was believed to be written as singular continuous document, “the 
division of Kings into two books was introduced by the Septuagint.”* Chapters I-11 
detail the reign of Solomon; the remaining chapters outline the reigns of the various kings 


of the divided kingdoms. “First and Second Kings play a pivotal role, then, in the Hebrew 


canon, On the one hand, they provide the tragic end of Israel’s national story, a story that 





! Biblical cilalion within the document is from the New International Version unless otherwise 
noted, 1 Kings 19:19-21 


> August H. Konkel, The NIV Application Commentary I and 2 Kings (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Zondervan, 2006), 22. 


3 Robert Houston Smith, Herbert G. May, John William Wevers, Charles T. Fritsch and H. Neil 
Richardson, The fnterpreter’s Concise Commentary Volume Hf: Old Testament History (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 1983}, 174. 


4 Thid., 169, 
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begins in Genesis. On the other hand, they introduce readers to the extensive prophetic 
influence in Israel, provide a prophetic interpretation of the nation’s history, and thereby 
pave the way for the messages found in Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve Minor 
Prophets.”” Kings documents approximately four hundred years of history in which Israel 
is unified under Solomon, but divided into two kingdoms thereafter. Judah and Benjamin 
comprised the southern kingdom while the other ten tribes made up the kingdom of 
Israel, which is where the majority of Elijah and Elisha’s ministry took place. “If we 
accept the chronology of Edom offered within Kings, the Elijah-Elisha stories are not 
placed in chronological order. Rather this cycle of stories serves as examples of prophetic 
activity in the midst of apostasy.”® 

There is no record of authorship of the 1 & 2 Kings, however, the role of the 
prophet was key to its formation. Kings is universally recognized as being included in the 
books of Former Prophets and written by a Deuteronomistic historian. “Prophets 
preached the Word and wrote the Word. Prophets predicted the future and explained the 
past. Prophets anointed kings and denounced kings. The very existence of the Old 
Testament proves that long after the prophets had died, people came to agree with their 
interpretations of Israel’s actions and accepted their writings as the Word of God.” It is 
additionally difficult to actually date the material however, there is substantive 
information given that provided legitimacy to the historical nature of what is written. 


5P.R. House, First, Second Kings: The New American Commentary (Nashville, TN: Broadman 
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The Book of the Acts of Solomon is listed in 1 Kings 11:41 and seems to be cited 

as the main source for most if not all of the Solomonic material in chapters. 1-11. 

The Book of the Chronicles of the Kings of Israel is claimed as a source for every 

northern king’s reign except for Jehoram and Hoshea, while the Book of the 

Chronicles of the Kings of Judah is cited as a source of information on the 

Southern rulers except for Ahaziah, Athaliah, Jehoahaz, Jehoiachin, and 

Zedekiah.* 

Konkel writes, “The book of Kings follows the same pattern of emphasizing those events 
that were critical in the destiny of the nation. One of the most powerful and influential 
kings in ancient Israel was Omri, who reign is related in a mere six verses (1 Kings 
16:23-28}. The achievements of Omri are known through various Assyrian records, 
which also provide a reference for an absolute chronology of the kings of Israel.” 

Elijah was a Ninth Century prophet “from Tishbe of Gilead in the Northern 
Kingdom” whose primary assignment was to speak against the worship of Baal and 
return Israel’s heart back to God.!° Elijah was called to directly address kings and those 
in leadership, such as Ahab, Jezebel, and Ahaziah and declare God’s word of truth and 
judgment. His faithfulness often left him in a position of persecution. Elijah’s journey 
showed not only his strength as a prophet, but his humanity. Despite the tremendous 
miracles he performed, he still wrestled with fear. In the early half of First Kings 19, 
Elijah is shown running from Jezebel despite having been used by God to display the 
power of God against the prophets of Baal. Success in leadership did not exempt Elijah 


from doubts. Not only did Elijah hide in fear, but he sunk in a state of pity and arrogance 


by stating that he was the only person left who had not bowed to the false god. 
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Reminiscent of Moses’ moment of anger when he stmick the rock as a result of 
Israel’s murmuring and complaining, God spoke to Elijah and prepared him to anoint his 
successor. God would give him time to train and equip Elisha, but the moment signaled 
the tmpending closure of Elijah’s ministry. “The LORD said to him, ‘Go, retum on your 
way to the Wilderness of Damascus; and when you arrive, anoint Hazeal as king of over 
Syria. Also you shall anoint Jehu the son of Nimshi as king over Israel. And Elisha the 
son of Shaphat of Abel Meholah you shall anoint as prophet in your place,” as recorded 
in First Kings 19:15-16. The fact that God would call the prophet to go back signals an 
immediate shift in the prophet’s direction and ministry. Elijah immediately set about 
doing what God had commanded. It is interesting to note that despite given three direct 
commands from God, Elijah’s immediate response was to go and find Elisha. Elisha’s 
name and position was the third told to Elijah in a strategic plan for the continued success 
of God’s people however, anointing Elisha was the only one of the three commands 
Elijah actually accomplished. Perhaps tt was that Elijah knew his time was drawing close 
to an end. However, it can also be argued that it was more a matter of Elijah 
understanding the necessary training and development that was needed for the person 
who was to replace him. As a prophet, his successor would need to know how to hear 
from God fully, gain the courage to speak on what God told him/her to speak, be willing 
to endure persecution and rejection, and have faith to exercise the miracles of God. Yet, 
one cannot discount the fact that obedience was perhaps the singularly most important 
character trait for a prophet to possess and model before his mentee. Frank Damazio 
affirms this helief by stating: 


Sometimes leaders fail because there is a flaw in the vision leader’s system of 
communicating or giving them the right tools and the right help to get their jobs 
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done. Do they know what they are supposed to do? Help them to set budgets and 

goals, learn how to delegate, pace themselves and cut through challenges. Help 

these leaders grow and develop their skills. Coach them. Chart a course for the 

vision and tell the leaders how their specific ministry makes the vision happen.!! 
Elijah as the “vision leader” started his season of mentoring Elisha by failing to fulfill the 
full assignment given to him by God, yet in true biblical fashion, the undone works of the 
“father” eventually passed on to the “son.” It was Elisha who completed the assignment 
of God to anoint Jehu and Hazeal. Thus, Elijah’s omission became the set-up to 
demonstrate the depth of relationship developed through their journey of intentional 
mentorship. 

“Elijah returned from the Sinai peninsula to find Elisha (whose name means “My 
God is salvation“) near his hometown of Abel Meholah (verse 16) in the Jordan Valley 
about halfway between the Dead Sea and the Sea of Kinnereth in the Northern Kingdom 
of Israel.” !? Elisha was found plowing the field behind six pair of oxen. The paradigm of 
a future leader being found in seeming obscurity, inadvertently being developed as a 
leader through service, tending land or sheep is displayed here, as it was in Moses’ 
development and is also found in future leaders such as David. There ts cultural 
importance to the fact that Elisha was found behind a team of twelve oxen. “Elisha’s use 
of twelve yokes of oxen in his agricultural work was has been taken as a sign that he was 


wealthy, for normally two yoked oxen would be handled by one person.”? Elisha was 


being traiued in leading by the activity of tending to the oxen however a new level of 


"! Damazio, 245. 
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training was required for his role as prophet. Unique to Eltsha was that his call to 
leadership development and training was conveyed through the reception of Elijah’s 
mantle, “Transfer of the garment signifies a transmission of the mission and the ability to 
accomplish it.”!* When Elijah found the ‘one,’ he threw his mantle on him as a signal that 
Elisha had been chosen to continue where Elijah left off. “This action symbolically 
manifested God’s plan to bestow the prophetic powers of Elijah upon Elisha.”!° The 
mantle of a prophet represented their authority as a spokesman for God. Historically, 
“prophets did more than predict the future; their messages called Israel to honor God. 
Their prophecies were not general principles but specific words corresponding to Israel’s 
historical context.”!° 

Although Elisha received the mantle when it was conferred to him, he did so with 
what initially appears to be trepidation. He immediately requests to return to his family 
and bid them farewell prior to followmg Elijah on his journey. 1 Kings 19:20 says, “And 
he left the oxen and ran after Elijah, and said, “Please let me kiss my father and my 
mother, and then I will follow you.” And he said to him, “Go back again, for what have I 
done to you?” Elisha’s request appears to be a natural one however Elijah’s response 
causes him to react with swiftness. “There is no indication the question is a rebuke. It 
may indicate that the calling of Elisha does not need to sever natural family affection, but 


without clarification it leaves the future mission of Elisha a mystery.”!? Perhaps Elijah 
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was pressing Elisha to count up the cost of following him, knowing in advance that the 
journey on which they were about to embark would change Elisha’s life forever. The 
question does indicate that Elijah was speaking to Elisha’s state of being. He called 
Elisha to consider what had been done to him; what change had come upon him that now 
required a response. Taking up the mantle was not simply a matter of a vocational shift or 
positional change. Elisha’s old way of life was being transformed into a new way of life, 
a new level of discipleship and a new realm of authority. 

Elisha took no thought to his family’s wealth when his mentor tossed him the 
mantle. “The narrative does not make it clear whether Elisha was already one of Elijah’s 
disciples. When the two met, Elisha was busy plowing a field, and he does not seem to 
have greeted Elijah with the respect that a disciple would normally show to his 
teacher.”!® Regardless, Elisha’s act of buming his tools and creating a farewell feast 
signified the permanence of his new path and his willingness to forsake all for the call of 
God. “The burning of the yoke of the oxen signifies a complete break with the past. From 
that time on Elisha becomes the protégé of Elijah.”!* Additionally, Elisha’s act of using 
the meat of the oxen to feed the people present foreshadows the life of service and 
spiritual “feeding” that will soon become his responsibility. Perhaps this also 
foreshadowed the level of authority and consecration that had now been bestowed upon 


Elisha through the reception of Elijah’s mantle. 
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The Journey of Mentorship 


And it came to pass, when the LORD was about to take up Elijah into heaven by a 
whirlwind, that Elijah went with Elisha from Gilgal. Then Elijah said to Elisha, 
"Stay here, please, for the LORD has sent me on to Bethel." But Elisha said, "[As] 
the LORD lives, and [as] your soul lives, I will not leave you!" So they went 
down to Bethel. Now the sons of the prophets who [were] at Bethel came out to 
Elisha, and said to him, "Do you know that the LORD will take away your master 
from over you today?” And he said, "Yes, I know; keep silent!” Then Elijah said 
to him, “Elisha, stay here, please, for the LORD has sent me on to Jericho.” But 
he said, "[As] the LORD lives, and [as] your soul lives, I will not leave you!" So 
they came to Jericho. Now the sons of the prophets who [were] at Jericho came to 
Elisha and said to him, "Do you know that the LORD will take away your master 
from over you today?" So he answered, "Yes, I know; keep silent!” Then Elijah 
said to him, "Stay here, please, for the LORD has sent me on to the Jordan.” But 
he said, "[As} the LORD lives, and [as} your soul lives, I will not leave you!" So 
the two of them went on. And fifty men of the sons of the prophets went and 
stood facing [them] at a distance, while the two of them stood by the Jordan. Now 
Elijah took his mantle, rolled [it] up, and struck the water, and it was divided this 
way and that, so that the two of them crossed over on dry ground. And so it was, 
when they had crossed over, that Elijah said to Elisha, "Ask! What may I do for 
you, before I am taken away from you?” Elisha said, “Please let a double portion 
of your spirit be upon me.” So he said, “You have asked a hard thing. 
[Nevertheless], if you see me [when I am] taken from you, it shall be so for you; 
but if not, it shall not be [so]." Then it happened, as they continued on and talked, 
that suddenly a chariot of fire [appeared] with horses of fire, and separated the 
two of them; and Elijah went up by a whirlwind into heaven. And Elisha saw [it], 
and he cried out, "My father, my father, the chariot of Israel and its horsemen!" 
So he saw him no more. And he took hold of his own clothes and tore them into 
two pieces. He also took up the mantle of Elijah that had fallen from him, and 
went back and stood by the bank of the Jordan. Then he took the mantle of Elijah 
that had fallen from him, and struck the water, and said, "Where [is] the LORD 
God of Elijah?" And when he also had struck the water, it was divided this way 
and that; and Elisha crossed over. Now when the sons of the prophets who [were] 
from Jericho saw him, they said, “The spirit of Elijah rests on Elisha.” And they 
came to meet him, and bowed to the ground before him, (Second Kings 2:1-15). 


What is integral to the leadership development of Elisha is that he did not perform 
miracles himself or walk in the prophetic office or authority until after he had been 
released to do so. Elisha first experienced a season of mentorship and observation. “For 


Elisha effectively to replace Elijah, though, he must show himself worthy of the 
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“office.”?° It was this willingness to serve with Elijah and be mentored by him that 
enabled Elisha to be positioned as Elijah’s successor in the end. Elisha’s travels with 
Elijah are not heavily documented until the time of the transference of authority however, 
from the time Elijah was designated as Elisha’s mentor until the final days of their 
journey together two separate scenarios of prophetic activity by Elijah are detailed. First 
was Elijah’s final warning to Ahab (First Kings Chapter 21) and second was to Ahaziah, 
king of Samaria (Second Kings chapter one). Although Elisha’s name is not mentioned as 
having been with Elijah in these moments, it can be surmised that he was near because of 
his role as Elijah’s servant as set forth in the nineteenth chapter of First Kings. Not only 
would Elisha have been privileged to the faithfulness of Elijah and the willful 
disobedience of the kings, he would have been around in the private moments of prayer 
and perhaps even fear as earlier demonstrated in Elijah’s ministry. The task of walking 
with a mentor also includes a view of the humanity behind the anointing, leading to a 
greater understanding that true spiritual authority and leadership is the power of God 
working through flawed vessels. 

Elisha’s deep and abiding intimate relationship with Elijah as his mentor is clearly 
displayed. Despite being repeatedly told to stay behind, Elisha refused to leave his 
mentor in the last days of journey of his life. His prior travels with Elijah had exposed 
him to tremendous displays of God’s authority and power. Elisha most likely had also 
been exposed to the personal life of his mentor, a fact that is not fleshed out in biblical 


text. The pair travelled together and no doubt Elisha came to know his mentor very well. 
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In Second Kings chapter two, Elisha has moved from simply following after and serving 
Elijah to calling him “father.” The depth of relationship formed through the journey of 
mentorship was evident. According to Neil Cole, “mentorship is a whole life 
investment.””' Perhaps Elisha viewed the words of Elijah as a test to determine his 
willingness to follow at all costs. Obedience was a primary factor in leadership 
development, yet Elisha was directly disobeying Elijah three times, To some extent, 
Elisha’s determination to gain all that he could from his mentor is shown in his 


disobedience. 


There appears to have been historical significance to the last journey of Elijah 
with his mentee. The New Bible Commentary says: The journey in this narrative 
took in places which were heavy with associations with Israel’s past. Gilgal (1) 
was the first stopping-place after the Israelites had crossed the Jordan. Male 
Israelites born during the wilderness years were circumcised there, and a Passover 
was celebrated (Jos. 5). Bethel (2), some 14 miles (24 km) into the central hills, 
was the place of Jacob’s encounter with God (Gn. 28), Jericho (4), in the Jordan 
valley not far from Gilgal, was the first town to fall to Joshua Vos. 6), and the 
Jordan (6) had miraculously stopped to let Israel enter the land (Jos. 3). Apart 
from the detour to Bethel, the journey therefore focuses on places connected with 
Israel’s entry into the promised land. The purpose of this, or at least of the 
writer’s account of it, is to draw attention to the special roles of Elijah and Elisha 
in Israel’s history. Previous events in Elijah’s life recalled aspects of Moses’ 
ministry, e.g. like Moses, Elijah received a revelation of God on Mt Horeb, and 
his slaughter of the prophets of Baal had echoes of the aftermath of the golden 
calf incident (Ex, 32:25-29}. Now he crossed to the eastern side of the Jordan (in 
a manner similar to the crossing of the Red Sea under Moses’ leadership), where 
Moses’. ministry also came to an end.”? 


Elisha not only made his commitment to Elijah but to God. He repeatedly begins his 


argument by stating, “As long as the Lord lives, and as your soul lives...” This choice of 


wording depicts the seriousness with which Elisha understood his undertaking as Elijah’s 
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mentee. He reverenced Elijah as his spiritual father, the one who had equipped him to 
stand as prophet in his place. Elisha clearly understood that the role and responsibility of 
prophet was a posture of spiritual leadership and accountability. 

For this to have been their last journey together was significant, not only to Elijah 
and Elisha, but to those whom they encountered along the way. In both Bethel and 
Jericho, Elijah and Elisha were met by the “sons of the prophets” (verses 3 and 5). “The 
sons of the prophets were students in the schools of the prophets, well-established 
institutions in Israel designed to perpetuate the Law of Moses and the Word of the 
Lord.”?? The students seemingly knew that Elisha was on his last journey with his 
mentor, but Elisha would not be dissuaded. “Some prophets of the LORD living at Bethel 
also knew of Elijah’s departure and told Elisha. These groups or schools of the prophets 
bad been established to teach the Israelites the revealed Word of God. Elijah was Elisha’s 
master in the sense of his being the younger prophet’s mentor.”24 

Elisha seerned to understand that in order to receive the mantle of Elijah, he 
would have to journey with Elijah until the end. This perspective of leadership 
development conveys the idea that those who are being trained must endure until the end 
of the training in order to reap God’s benefit of full preparation, authority and anointing. 
Elisha grew to understand that the journey of relationship in leadership development 
involves more than just an impartation of skills. Much is learned through the observation 
of the character of a leader as he/she walks out the example of faith and leadership. Elijah 


modeled steadfastness, integrity, obedience and attention to the voice of God. Elisha 
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walked closely enough to observe Elijah’s interactions with kings who did not necessarily 
welcome his presence or his words on behalf of God and saw firsthand that the mantle of 
a prophet in biblical times was not one of ease. Prophets often declared God’s judgment 
and called the people of God and enemies of God alike into accountability. Yet these 
principles do not apply to prophets alone. Rather, they are key elements to leadership 
development in general. Leaders are called to lives of integrity and faithfulness. 

As they reached Jericho, Elijah and Elisha prepared to cross the Jordan. Elijah 
asked his mentee a very significant question, “What may I do for you before I am taken 
away?” Some commentators suggest that Elijah knew his mentee had followed for a 
specific reason beyond his devotion to him, Elisha’s request was for a double portion of 
his mentor’s anointing according to Second Kings 2:9. The New American Commentary 
states that “double portion is the birthright of the firstborn sons as established in 
Deuteronomy 21:17. If this privilege is what Elisha has in mind, then Jones may be 
correct in saying that “Elisha is asking that he be granted special privileges as his 
master’s successor, possibly as the leader of a community of prophets.’ Perhaps, then, 
Elisha desires both Elijah’s spiritual strength and temporal responsibilities, or he may 
simply ask for the spiritual power to do the job he has known he would someday assume 
(cf. 1 Kgs 19:19-21).*° The Bible Knowledge Commentary says, 

Elisha wanted spiritual rather than material blessing. He was not asking to be 

twice as popular as Elijah or to perform twice as many miracles. Elisha was 

asking to be the successor of Elijah and to be privileged to carry on his ministry 
under God (cf. “double share of,” Deut. 21:17). However, this was not Elijah’s to 


give; for that reason it was a difficult thing. Elijah did not know if God would 
grant Elisha’s request. The sign that He would grant it would be Elisha’s actually 
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seeing Elijah being taken from him. This was not a condition for Elisha to receive 
the double portion but the evidence that he would.”° 


In either instance, Elijah made a request that would set the stage for his commission into 
leadership. Unlike the established schools of prophets who were being trained for 
spiritual matters, Elijah’s development came at the hands of his mentor. He had 
experienced direct training and equipping for service by the one who knew the role best. 
“Elisha is not requesting twice the prophetic spirit of Elijah, but rather the right to the 
office of Elijah, double portion of other heirs in the prophetic office.”’ 

“The activity of leadership development is actually doing work, accomplishing 
and adapting, within a particular intentional environment, rather than a specific or 
distinctive set of programs.”** Elisha exemplified this statement as he immediately picked 
up the mantle of his mentor and walked in his new realm of authority. He had spent time 
observing the life and ministry of Elijah and now his time had come to activate the 
double portion anointing he had requested. Elisha’s first action was both a reminder of 
the covenant that God had with Israel and a display that God was indeed with him as He 
had been with Moses. Elisha’s question, “where is the God of Elijah” was not one of 
disrespect but seemingly a moment of proving God for himself. He had asked for a 
double portion of Elijah’s anointing and been assured that it was his when the mantle was 
left behind and fell upon him, however, Elisha still needed to know that God was with 


him. “There is no record of Elisha being anointed to the prophetic office, but the transfer 
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of prophetic authority by means of the cloak would leave no doubt in anyone’s mind that 
Elisha was the next official prophet in Israel.”2° He had been mentored and prepared but 
now needed reassurance of divine presence. “When they reach the Jordan, Elijah, like a 
second Moses or Joshua, miraculously parts the river by striking it with his mantle.”*° 
Elisha struck the Jordan with Elijah’s mantle and crossed back over to where the sons of 
the prophets stood. This act proved to all who witnessed that the mentee had now been 
promoted to his place of leadership. “The fact that this group of prophets has seen this 
miracle becomes important later, for Elisha’s repetition of the act will confirm in their 
minds that Elisha is truly Elijah’s successor (cf. 2 Kgs 2:13-15).”*! It was the same act 


that Elijah performed before he was translated and it was the same act of Joshua in 


leading the people of God into the Promised Land. 


Other Models of Mentorship 

The focus of this section on the intentional mentorship by Elijah as it relates to 
leadership development of Elisha is not to suggest that a leader cannot rise from other 
means of training or preparation. Some leaders are not shown to have an intimate journey 
with a mentor, but rather experience moments of encounter with mentors who provide 
wise counsel for their development and direction. The Bible is ripe with stories of men 
and women being pulled from obscurity and given a task by God that would propel them 
into divine destiny of leadership. There are recorded instances of accidental or incidental 
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mentorship in which the occasion prompted or created space for the mentorship by one to 
help develop the other for leadership. At other times, leaders were identified, selected, 
and intentionally mentored by their predecessor at God’s command. In each instance, the 
would-be leader was developed in the crucible of time and experience. 

Exodus 18:13-26 is situated within the larger narrative of the Hebrew exile from 
Egypt. The text focuses on the leadership of Moses who had been calied by God to lead 
God’s chosen people out of the systematic slavery and bondage they had endured at the 
hand of Pharaoh. In this passage, Moses led the Israelites from the bondage of Egypt and 
is now established as their leader. Jethro, his father-in-law, has come to visit Moses and 
brings his wife and children to him. It is interesting to note that upon their encounter both 
men spend time inquiring of the other’s well-being. They want to know what’s been 
going on in each others’ lives. Moses tells Jethro about their deliverance from Pharaoh. 
Jethro’s response is to bless the God of the Israelites and share in a burnt offering to 
Jehovah. There exists an implied relationship between the two that provides the context 
for a mentorship moment. 

Moses alone sits as the judge of the various disputes of the people and seeks God 
on their behalf. Jethro not only questions why Moses is doing what he is doing, but he 
offers a critique saying, “the thing that you do is not good. Both you and these people 
who are with you will surely wear yourselves out. For this thing is too much for you; you 
are not able to perform it by yourself,” according to Exodus 18:17-18. Jethro then goes a 
step further and outlines a systematic organizational structure for the leadership of the 


Israelites that empowered the people and radically changed Moses’ leadership style. 
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Moses was receptive of Jethro’s critique as well as his instruction and it was 
birthed out of his relationship and trust in Jethro. In retrospect, Jethro had taken Moses 
into his family as a stranger in the desert and given him the responsibility of tending his 
sheep. As was shown in the life of Elisha, the ownership of sheep, oxen or land denoted 
wealth for a given family. Moses was Egyptian by rearing and Hebrew by birth yet found 
a home and prosperity in the Midianite community. Like Elisha, when the call of God 
came, Moses first went to his family and informed them of the shift in his life at which 
time Jethro blessed him in his assignment. Also like Elisha, Moses left his family, his 
wife and sons, behind in order to follow where God was leading him. 

In contrast to his own development model, Moses mentors Joshua in a manner 
similar to that of Elijah and Elisha. Joshua served as an assistant to Moses for years 
before God gave Moses instructions to announce him as his successor before the people. 
Whenever Moses left the tent of meeting to convey God’s word to God’s people, Joshua 
stayed at the door of the tent. He journeyed with Moses and was privy to the private 
conversations between God and Moses. While Moses’ development as a leader came 
through trial and error and accidental moments of mentorship, Joshua enjoyed a more 
intentional training. Such training is most clearly demonstrated in the ways in which 
Joshua himself led the people of God. The Bible records God speaking to directly to 
Joshua upon Moses’ death much in the way God had spoken to Moses in previous times. 
Upon God’s instmictions, Moses led the Israelites out of captivity on the dry ground of 
the Red Sea and upon God’s instructions, Joshua led God’s people through the parted 
waters of the Jordan. Elisha and Elijah each, in turn, stmick the Jordan River with the 


same mantle and crossed over on dry ground. The actions of leadership in the mentee 
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often modeled the actions of their mentors. As a result, the people were willing to follow 
Joshua because they had seen his walk with Moses much in the same way that the school 
of prophets received Elisha as their new leader because they had seen his joumey of 
mentorship with Elijah. 

Similarly, Ruth was trained at the hands of Naomi through a model of mentorship. 
The women, related by marriage, walked together in intimate relationship. Ruth was so 
committed to her mentor that she declared, “Entreat me not to leave you, or to turn back 
from following after you; for wherever you go, I will go; and wherever you lodge, I will 
lodge; your people shall be my people, and you God, my God,” (Ruth 1:16a). Ruth’s 
success and restoration was due to her ability to follow Naomi’s instructions. Despite 
Naomi’s bitterness, she taught Ruth the lessons of perseverance and faith. Ruth was able 
to see past the humanness of Naomi’s pain and trust Naomi to lead her in the right 
direction. In similar fashion, Elisha determined to stay by his mentor’s side despite 
several attempts by Elijah to convince him to stay behind. 

Mordecai raised his niece Esther from her time of childhood and initially served 
as Esther’s mentor. It was his advice and guidance that positioned her to become the 
Queen of Persia in Vashti’s place. And it was Mordecai’s influence that emboldened 
Esther to go before King Xerxes on behalf of her people. Not only did she develop into a 
bold and confident leader, but the student later became the teacher. As time progressed, 
Esther became a leader that Mordecai could follow. Mordecai demonstrated the ability of 
a leader to know when it becomes time to step back and propel the mentee to the 
forefront. In a sense, Elijah’s time of departure was a similar moment of transition for 


Elisha who not only stood in Elijah’s stead, but asked to do so with a double portion of 
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his mentor’s anointing. The emerging Jeader was prepared and purposed to go father than 
the one who had trained him. Other biblical leaders are developed in the context of 
general service and rely solely on the direction of God as their mentor. David is one such 
example. David honed his leadership skills on the backside of the mountain tending his 
father’s sheep and protecting them from attacks. His fearlessness in facing Goliath was a 
direct result of having first fought a lion and a bear. And it was his service to Saul despite 
having been anointed the leader in Saul’s place that displayed his genuine character of 
humility and willingness to submit to the timing of God. Elisha had been selected by God 
to replace Elijah and had submitted himself to the journey of mentorship by his side 
understanding that the day would come when the mantle would be his alone. 

Each of these modes of biblical mentorship speaks to the importance of 
intentionality in the development of church leaders and most specifically, lay leaders and 
informs the context of the doctoral project as whole. The pastoral vision for the ministry 
context is that all of the members become dedicated, involved participants in the life and 
ministry of the church. His desire is for the leadership of the church on all fronts, to be 
equipped and prepared to operate in ministry with excellence, humility, and a heart for 
service, As such, the pastor affirms the biblical foundation of this project located in 
Ephesians 4:11-16 and the process of intentionality demonstrated in the life and ministry 


of Elijah and other biblical examples. 
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New Testament Biblical Foundations 

New Testament records are full of examples of leadership development and 
provide clear evidence for why leaders are needed within the Body of Christ overall. The 
work of the ministry is the assignment given to the Body of Christ at large, yet it is the 
role and responsibility of those in leadership to train and develop all believers for such 
work. Leaders are responsible for developing other leaders, which is, in a sense, 
discipleship development at a greater level. In order to lead others, a leader must first 
have been led and developed because leaders cannot teach what they do not know. 
Leaders need to understand why they lead and realize that it is more than their giftedness 
or desire to serve others. There is a biblical outline for the purpose of leaders and there 
are goals of leadership that leaders are expected to accomplish which serves as the 
measuring tool of their effectiveness. “The church's responsibility is to ensure that those 
who lead have the spiritual, intellectual, and personal gifts required for ordained 
ministry.”*? However, leadership development in the church is not and should not be 
regulated only to those in ordained or licensed ministerial capacity. 

All disciples have been given the mandate to share in the work of the ministry and 
in this context all believers are leaders to some degree. Second Corinthians 5:18 says, 
“All this is from God, who reconciled us to himself through Christ and gave us the 
ministry of reconciliation.” However, all believers will not serve in leadership positions 
within the church. This fact suggests that church leaders require another degree of 


training in order to lead effectively. The modef that Christ set forth in developing His 


*? Malcolm L. Warford, "The Hope of our Calling: Thinking about Minisiry in the Context of 
Ephesians |~4:16," Lexington Theological Quarterly 37, na. 1-2: 43-59, (2002) ATLA Religion Database 
with ATLA Serials, EBSCOhoss, accessed May 19, 2013. 
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disciples and the model they in turn established for those who followed them include the 
personal investment of mentorship and intentional training for the development and 
growth of the next generation of leaders. “Thus the primary purpose of leadership 
development is not to train a person to perform work in a certain way; it is to transform 
the person. This view does not set aside the notion of competencies in leadership 
development. It means that competencies, rather than providing the objective, both 
contribute to and flow out of the change process.”** 

Jesus called his first disciples with the command “Follow me,” as recorded in 
Matthew 4:18-22: Mark 1:16-20; and Luke 5:27. At this invitation, the journey of 
mentorship began. Reminiscent of Elijah’s call to Elisha, Jesus called those who were 
already found working and immediately the recognized the Master, left home and family, 
and followed the Christ. The “mantle” passed to them was the invitation to walk with 
Christ. Jesus spent ample time teaching and modeling ministry in the presence of the 
disciples. However, as the number of followers grew, Jesus found it necessary to call out 
a particular twelve who would travel with him more closely than the others. “Jesus chose 
carefully those in whom He would invest His life, time, words and actions.”** It is to the 
twelve that the call to be set apart to preach, heal and cast out demons came. “Their 
personal involvement with and training by the master is the essential prerequisite for the 


active mimistry which follows.”** Their intimate walk with Jesus allowed for him to 
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mentor them and prepare them to carry on the work of the kingdom after his departure. 
“The appointment of the Twelve was the first step in the establishment of a new people of 
God, the church.’** 

While Jesus’ model of mentorship was foundational to the way in which the 
apostles subsequently trained and equipped others, it is the New Testament text found in 
Ephesians 4:1 1-16 that establishes the biblical foundation for this doctoral project. 

And He Himself gave some to be apostles, some prophets, some evangelists, and 

some pastors and teachers, for the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God, 

to a perfect man, to the measure of the stature of the fullness of the equipping of 
the saints for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ, til 
we all come to the unity of Christ; that we should no longer be children, tossed to 
and fro and carried about with every wind of doctrine, by the trickery of men, in 
the cunning craftiness of deceitful plotting, but, speaking the truth in love, may 
erow up in all things into Him-who is the head-Christ-from whom the whole 
body, joined and knit together by what every joint supplies, according to the 
effective working by which every part does its share, causes growth of the body 

for the edifying of itself in Jove, (Ephesians 4:11-16). 

Although disputed as a deuteropauline text, Ephesians is often situated among the 
Pastoral Epistles written by Paul. According to Klyne Snodgrass, “Not until the 
nineteenth century was its authenticity as a Pauline letter questioned.”*’ The epistle 
seems to follow the traditional format of Pauline letters, which include a salutation, 
prayer, issue, and closing greetings, however, “no crises appear to be addressed in 


Ephesians and no specific opponents are attacked.”** Many commentators hold the belief 


that “one of the Pauline ‘school’ of disciples took it upon himself to write a letter in 
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Paul’s name because he wanted it to be received authoritatively as what Paul would say 
to the situation addressed.’”” In other words, those trained in Paul’s school of thought 
also wrote in like manner. “We do not know to whom the letter was sent, from where it 
was sent, or why it was sent.” It is interesting to note that the very issue of authorship of 
the Ephesians text conveys the idea of leadership development and mentorship. One 
generation’s ideology and doctrine was firmly implanted into the minds and development 
of subsequent generations. 

Ephesians 4:1 1-16 conveys the purpose of leadership in the church and 
underscores the importance of leadership development. “Most of the letter is about two 
subjects: power and identity’*' however, “the letter is consistently theocentric and 
Trinitarian.’“? Key to the Ephesians letter is its focus on unity within the church and 
emphasis on the church as “one body.” Christ as the head of the body is a constant theme 
throughout the text. Such an emphasis is understandable considering the geographical 
locale of Ephesus and the myriad of cultural practices and religious beliefs that 
converged there. As a result, it is easy to understand why the book of Ephesians focused 
on unity in Christ and an understanding of the importance of spiritual formation and 
maturity so that believers would not be “tossed to and fro by every wind of doctrine.” 

The city of Ephesus was situated in Asia Minor and considered to be an important 
seaport that had its cultural climax under Roman rule during the first and second 


centuries. As such, Ephesus was a hub for pagan ideology and cultural practices. During 
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his second missionary journey, Paul situated Priscilla and Aquilla in Ephesus to carry on 
the work of ministry that had been established. Paul returned to Ephesus during his third 
missionary journey and stayed with them for three years. The letter was addressed to the 
church at Ephesus for the purpose of correction and instruction and is significant for its 
focus on “how God accomplished the merging of the Gentile Christians and the Jewish 
Christians. This merger results in a united church as one body with Christ as its head.”** 
Most likely the letter was read or heard by the conglomeration of churches in the cyclical 
path beyond just those in Ephesus. 

On initial reading of the text, the emphasis appears to be on the need for the 
church to “grow up” in regards to their commitment to the Christian faith and doctrine, 
relationship with other Christians and unity as one body in Christ. Malcolm Warford 
writes, 

The text suggests that there are some people in the congregation who are 

emerging as ones who will oversee, mentor, and be attentive to the needs of the 

community. However, this is not the same thing as the kind of clerical position 
which we see developing later in the life of the church where rigid hierarchies of 
authority are created. At this point, leadership roles are much more fluid. With the 
death of the first leaders in the Christian movement, evangelists, shepherds and 
teachers emerge who are the designated persons to help equip the ministry of the 
church.“ 

However, the phrasing that “He Himself gave” cannot be overlooked in attempt to move 

on to the more notorious sections of the scnpture. The word “gave” in the Greek is 


didomai, which means in part, “to grant, supply, furnish, appoint to an office, 


commission.” The definitions give the seuse that God’s provision of leadership gifts to 
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the Body of Christ was the necessary fulfillment of a void. Distinct to the Ephesians text 
is the focus on the church as a body and Christ as the head. Such imagery not only 
conveys the idea of connectivity among the disciples, it also expresses the idea that each 
part of the body has a function and purpose for existence. Because the message was 
conveyed in a region of varied cultural and theological perspectives, this kind of language 
serves as a unifier to bridge every difference and convey the importance of each 
member’s involvement. It further gave the understanding that their ability to unite as one 
is directly connected to and resulting from Christ as the head. 

The situating of Christ as the head expresses the importance of Christ being 
preeminent in their theological perspective. As such, Christ’s teachings and behaviors 
become the model for their new way of being as His disciples. The phrasing establishes 
that Christ gave the gifts intentionally. Christ as the incarnate, resurrected form of God is 
immediately established as the reason for the gifts, which bare a dual meaning. Spiritual 
gifts are given to each person as Christ so desires, yet in this text, the established leaders 
in the church are gifts in and of themselves. This is established by the phrase “gave some 
to be.” From the outset, Paul established in this text that people are gifts to the church and 
each person’s giftedness is used by the body in connectivity with the whole. This is 
important to the context of the growing faith community because “the character and 
effectiveness of any church is directly related to the quality of its leadership.’ The 
phrasing further establishes the notion that church leadership involves a state of being 
more than a positional reality. Christ, as the head of the church, gave some to be leaders 


in the church much like Elijah’s mantle placed upon Elisha. 
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Leaders must be cultivated, tratned, developed because of the tremendous 
responsibility they bare in training the body at large. “Christ is the one who has given 
specially gifted persons to his church. These particular gifted ones are charged with 
equipping everyone in the body so that they may all minister and minister in such a way 
that the church is built up in Christ and becomes mature in Christ.’”*° The pattern is 
cyclical in nature. Leaders are trained to train; the student becomes the teacher. There is 
presented in this passage both the responsibility (task) of leadership to the body of 
believers (teaching and training) and the goal of leadership, which is the development of 
unity and mature faith. The desired result of leadership is not left to speculation. Varying 
ministry “offices” or functions allows for varying approaches to developing the 
“fullness” or spiritual maturity that is the desired outcome. 

Verse eleven expresses that the purpose for which the leadership roles were given 
as gifts to the body was to equip the saints for the work of the ministry and to edify the 
body of Christ. The remainder of what follows outlines the reasons that such equipping 
and edifying is necessary. The assignment of equipping the saints is aimed specifically at 
those in leadership. The Greek word for “equip” is katarfismos, which means to complete 
or perfect. It is interesting to note that this word is not used at any other point in biblical 
record. The word stems from the root word katartizmo, which means to mend what is 


broken or to repair.*” John Vooys expresses this idea further by saying, 
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Everyone in the body of Christ is to be equipped. The term "equipping" is a 
translation of katartismes, a medical/technical term referring to mending or 
repairing. It thus suggests the preparation, training and discipline necessary to 
equip believers to do the work of ministry. Work, ergon, is singular in number, 
indicating that there is but one work in the body of Christ, although it comes in 
various forms. This work is one of service, of ministry. When trained, all 
Christians are ministers.** 
The task of edifying the body is the second statement given to explain the purpose and 
function of leadership in the church. “Edify” in the Greek is oikodeme which means “the 
act of building up; the act of one who promotes another’s growth in Christian wisdom, 
piety, happiness, holiness.”*? In other words, Paul is expressing the importance of 
spiritual development for all Christians and is intentional about specifying his reasons. 
The disciples at Ephesus were expected to live united by faith expressed in Jesus Christ 
as the Son of God, receive and understand sound doctrine in order to not be swayed by 
the variety of theological beliefs and pagan worship that existed, and mature in Christ to 
the point where each “part” of the body functions according to God’s design for their 


lives. Paul’s description of discipleship explains the why of church leadership, the 


purpose for which it exists and the importance of spiritual maturity for leaders. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


All leaders, even those born with natural God-given ability, must be developed. 
J. MacArthur in Different by Design indicates seldom did people rise above the their 
spiritual leadership level as demonstrated in biblical history. As such, it is imperative that 
leaders are persons of integrity who are mentored, trained and equipped to lead 
responsibly. Biblical knowledge alone does not qualify a person as a good leader within 
the church context. Leadership also involves character and personality. The leader’s 
approach to leading is often shaped by his/her personal views on what leadership means 
and entails. It can be viewed as a hermeneutic of leading. Who the leader is, where the 
leader has been and what the leader has experienced serve as factors in the development 
of his/her approach to leadership. Additionally, the leader must couple his/her 
hermeneutic with the variables that arise from those who are led. There is no leader 
without people to lead and every leader must deal with the multiplicity of backgrounds, 
beliefs, personalities and opinions of those they lead. Every leader must not only 
understand their own hermeneutic of leading; they must realize that those who are led 
also have a hermeneutic. Additionally, leadership takes place within a context that is 
often influenced by external factors based on the societal, political, moral, and 


geographical mores of the day. Therefore, how leaders are trained and developed is of 
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great importance to the health and vitality of the faith community. The purpose of this 
chapter is to examine early church perspectives on leadership through the voices of 
Augustine and selected Christian leaders throughout history with special attention paid to 
the role of mentorship where it is shown. 

From the outset it must be established that, historically, the terms “leadership 
development” and “mentorship” were not used in the context that this chapter discusses. 
Leaders in the early church were developed and mentored through educational pursuits 
and the placing of themselves as disciples or students of particular expounders of the faith 
ot schools of religious thought. Therefore, what is modernly called “mentorship” was, in 
many instances, called discipleship or apprenticeship and the terms are used 
interchangeably within this document. 

In order to understand the historical context of leadership development in early 
church formation an examination of cultural, educational and political systems must take 
place. Christians were converted and existed in the midst of geographical, social, and 
cultural norms, which undoubtedly had, at the least, subtle influences over the shaping of 
the religious community. Historically, education and religion were closely intertwined. 
In Jewish households, religious education took place in early childhood and was the 
responsibility of the father. It was not until the time of the Babylonian Exile that 
synagogues were initially built and “scribes taught the Law to the people.”! In 168 B.C. 
schools were founded for boys age sixteen and seventeen and by A.D. 200 education for 


boys from the age of six or seven began. The focus of their education was on “the written 
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Law” which included learning Hebrew.” Jewish culture, education, faith and 
governmental structure were not separated; all of life was influenced and governed by 
their understanding of God and their relationship to God as God’s chosen people. The 
Torah was authoritative for every aspect of life from legal matters to social order. The 
purpose of education was to produce obedience to God; however, culture and faith 
situated the education of females as unimportant except where it pertained to particular 
skills that would benefit them as wives and mothers. Girls were trained by their mothers 
in “how to make the home ready for special holidays and Sabbath. In such preparation 
she learned the meaning of the customs and history behind the events. This heritage she 
would be able to pass on to her own children in their very early years.”? In New 
Testament times, Jewish education was expanded to include mathematics, reading and 
writing, allhough any education beyond what was provided in the context of the 
synagogue had to be sought after from a “scholarly scribe.”* The act of apprenticing or 
learning at the foot of a “scholarly scribe” is one that is seen throughout Christian history. 

Roman law had considerable influence on the social and politica] structure of 
New Testament times. The influence of Roman “household codes” is displayed in 
Pauline writing concerning women’s roles, marital and familial relationships. While the 
authority of Jewish councils such as the Pharisees and Sadducees remained intact, they 
often served in the midst of Roman governmental structure which clearly had influence 
on the community as was evidenced in both the crucifixion of Jesus and the biblical 


accounts of Paul’s missionary journeys. These influences would undoubtedly shape 
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understandings of leadership structure as well as schools of academic thought and 
discourse of the day. For example, “the term “elder” (presbyterous) simply means an 
aged man. However, in the context of New Testament church organization, e/der is a 
technical term signifying a church leader. It is likely that this term was carried over from 


the synagogue, which probably served as a limited model for early church organization.” 


The Purpose of Leadership in the Early Christian Church 
Early Christian history was not as concerned with the establishment of leadership 
roles and offices as it was with the formation of doctrinal standards. The need for 
leadership arose out of the tremendous growth of the early church and need to care for all 
members equitably. As a result, 


the entire New Testament contains little specific instruction concerning how the 
church should be organized. Assuming that some form of organization is 
necessary, the basic biblical pattern for New Testament church organization 
appears to be that the leadership was (1) to come from within the church (1.e., 
local in nature), (2) to meet certain standards of behavior (i.e., qualified), and (3) 
to be plural in composition (i.e., not a leadership doniinated by one personality).° 


Jesus established the Apostles who assumed the early leadership role of spreading the 
gospel and teaching doctrine. They established the church not as an organization but as 
local bodies of believers everywhere they travelled. It is noted: 


that John the beloved disciple was bishop of Ephesus and died there about 100 
A.D. The church of Alexandria in Egypt, by an unvarying ecclesiastical tradition, 
was organized by Mark, the evangelist. Peter is said to have preached in Babylon 
and Rone; Andrew in Scythia, Greece and Asia Minor; James the elder in 
Jerusalem and Judea; James, the less, in Palestine and Egypt; Jude in Assyria and 
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Persia; Philip in Phrygia. Thomas is claimed by the Syrian Christians as the 
founder of their church and he perhaps also preached in Persia and India.’ 


Everywhere the Apostles travelled, the church was established. 

Paul had a clear history of setting leaders such as Timothy, Priscila and Aquilla in 
position over the local bodies since his missionary journeys did not allow for him to 
remain in a stationary place. As a manner of connectivity and mentorship, Paul wrote 
letters to the churches and leaders for their edification and correction. Paul clearly served 
as a mentor to the leaders whom were often referred to as sons and co-laborers in 
ministry. The epistles frequently opened with a personal greeting, remembrances of his 
fellowship with them, expressions of love and affection all of which denoted a personal 
relationship and familiarity with them. Although Paul was not a constant physical 
presence, his teaching and training established a relationship of trust where churches 
were apt to receive correction and follow his directives for their own growth and 
development as a body of believers. 

When considering those Paul set in leadership position, it is clear that the criteria 
for leadership focused primarily on character, which is fully understandable in light of the 
difficulties the early church faced with false prophets and persecution. Paul understood 
that leaders had to combat carnal mindsets and the assimilated cultural practices that 
contradicted the new life in Christ, Although one of the primary actions of early church 
leaders was the selection and establishment of other leaders, the term “leadership 
development” is relatively moderu. For the early church, the discipleship and spiritual 
growth of each person was expected and leaders grew organically from within the 


community. However, the focus on character in leadership development was not seen 
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only in biblical records. Those who wrote about the church also delved into the realm of 
discussing leadership and the integrity of those selected for position. 


Leadership in the church is not a mantle of status to be conferred on the church’s 
aristocracy. It isn’t earned by seniority, purchased with money, or inherited 
through family ties. It doesn’t necessarily fall to those who are successful in 
business or finance. It isn’t doled out on the basis of intelligence, education, or 
talent. Its requirements are faultless character, spiritual maturity, skill in teaching, 
and a willingness to serve humbly.® 


Formed by Following 
It is interesting to note that the majority of persons considered leaders in the 
development and organization of the church were those who studied and wrote about the 
church. The ability to convey new theological insight or clarity promoted many persons 
to leadership positions within the religious community. This is especiaily true for such 
early church fathers as Augustine of Hippo. 
The measure of Augustine’s importance goes beyond the rare title, “Doctor of the 
Church,” given to him in the Middle Ages. He was the first to give a self- 
examinatiou before God in the form of his Confessions and thus give the church a 
biblical understanding of a man’s life under the grace of God. He was the first to 
give a biblical view of history, time, and the state in his City of God. He 
established the doctrine of the church in his anti-Donatist writings, a view that 
prevailed in the church for centuries. He gave the Western church a clear 
statement concerning the person of Christ, which was later established as doctrine 
by Leo. He made the grace of God in the gospel the theme of theology in the 
West.” 
Augustine was born in Northern Africa in 354 CE to a Christian mother and pagan father 


and spent much of his early life on what seemed to be a quest for spiritual truth. A 


product of Roman education, he was drawn to schools of thought in astrology and 
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Manichaeism and his education led him to teach grammar and rhetoric professionally. As 
a result of his early spiritual quest, Augustine acknowledged in his Confessions that he 
had fallen prey to the false teachings of others. He wrote: 


Therefore I fell among men proudly raving, very carnal, and voluble, in whose 
mouths were the snares of the devil—the bird-lime being composed of a mixture 
of the syllables of Thy name, and of our Lord Jesus Christ, and of the Paraclete, 
the Holy Ghost, the Comforter. These names departed not out of their mouths, but 
so far forth as the sound only and the clatter of the tongue, for the heart was 
empty of truth. Still they cried, “Truth, Truth,” and spoke much about it to me, 
“yet was it not in them;’* but they spake falsely not of Thee only—who, verily, 
art the Truth—but also of these elements of this world, Thy creatures. !° 


Even in the midst of his period of searching, Augustine served as a teacher, however after 
his conversion his zeal changed to a desire to convey truth in the face of the lies he once 
believed. He began using his academic background in grammar and rhetoric to write 
accounts of church history and establish new schools of theological doctrine and thought 
that radically changed the way the church viewed itself and God. 
In his major theological work, On the Trinity (399-419), Augustine brought the 
Western treatment of the Trinitarian doctrine to completion. He approached the 
doctrine from the nature of God in his unity and then treated the Persons of the 
Trinity, avoiding a historical development of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. The 
Eastern church had difficulty with the doctrine, because in trying to understand 
the Trinity’s existence in historical sequence they were often forced to give 
priority to the Father." 
In addition to his writings, Augustine could not escape a leadership role within the 
church itself. “The North African church was then struggling against the Manichaeans 


and also against the split-off Donatist church. Many congregations were without the 


guidance of a bishop. On a visit to Hippo, Augustine was compelled by the congregation 


0 Augustine of Hippo, The Confessions of St. Augustine J. G. Pilkington, trans, in P. Schaff (Ed.), 
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to become their priest because their old Greek bishop spoke Latin with difficulty. After 
further study of the Bible, Augustine served as priest and in 396 became bishop of Hippo, 
where he remained until his death.”!* The combination of his priestly service to the 
church and his academic pursuits caused Augustine to be counted among the foremost 
experts on early church history. His contributions also prompted his participation in 
helping to establish the New Testament canon in the West. More than that, his 
contributions on the grace of God helped to change the doctrinal stance of the church 
overall, 
Augustine led the Western church through the Pelagian controversy to a peak in 
theology where the grace of God was the central theme. The Eastern church had 
not had such a clear view of sin and the grace of God; most Latin church fathers 
before Augustine (except Ambrose) treated the gospel only as a new law to be 
observed. Augustine moved the church to a more biblical position and delivered it 
from teachers like Pelagius and the Pelagian bishop, Julian of Eclanum, who 
represented the O]d Roman culture with its elevation of man. Several church 
councils condemned the Pelagians, and the Council of Orange (529) condemned 
the Semi-Pelagians. In spite of those actions the later Roman Catholic Church did 
not follow Augustine in all points on grace, the will of man, and predestination. 
From the thirteenth century Roman Catholics followed Thomas Aquinas, who 
modified the Augustinian position."* 
Although Augustine was not “mentored” in the original sense of the word, his own thirst 
for knowledge and quest for spiritual truth developed him into a mentor for many others. 
In truth, Augustine has disciples still following his teachings in modern times. He is a 
prime example of how leaders were developed in schools of thought, which in turn, 
opened the world of church leadership to them. His life further conveys how education 


and spiritual growth were synonymous in the early centuries. The more one knew and 


understood about doctrinal matters, the more they were revered as a leader. 
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Leadership Formation and Church Structure in the Early Church 
In the early church, leadership formation and development centered on biblical 
education and understanding. It is interesting to note how specific the role of church 
leadership was in early years. Leaders were positioned to teach and train the people in 
doctrinal matters and govern the atfairs of the church. Consequently, leadership in the 
church was a powerful position of influence. Those involved in religious educational 
pursuits often became disciples of particular religious leaders or schools of thought and in 
turn became leaders themselves. The concept is made evident by those who are generally 
considered Church Fathers in the Christian Church, The writings of these men helped 
establish church history and develop doctrinal standards that continue to be followed. 
Consequently, the authors became authorities whose influence provoked the curiosity and 
study of others. 
The History of the churches, after the narrative in the New Testament closes, we 
find in the writings of the able Christian teachers who were raised up to carry on 
the good work. By means of these writings, through many years, we can witness 
the conflicts and triumphs of the churches. Each great Christian city had its 
competent and powerful defender of the faith; for when Christianity was claiming 
to be the universal religion, and superior to all others, tts contentions by no means 
went unchallenged. Some of these great teachers were Clement and Justin Martyr 
of Rome, Clement and Origen of Alexandria, Irenzeus of Lyons, Tertullian and 
Cyprian of Carthage, and Eusebius of Cesarea.'* 
This is perhaps no more clear than when pseudo-pauline biblical texts are examined. As 
the Nicene Council worked to develop the biblical canon, early scholars began to see 


inconsistencies in the textual formation and grammar found in letters such as that to the 


church at Ephesus. While the letter was included in biblical canon, scholars have come to 
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believe that it was in actuality written by a disciple of Paul. This is an important fact for 
the history of leadership development in that it establishes the degree of influence that the 
apostles and other church leaders had in developing the next generation of leadership 
thought and formation. 
In H.T. Sell’s account of early church fathers, the lineage of mentorship, whether 
by direct personal relationship or by doctrinal discipleship, is clearly displayed. 
We are also connected with the Apostolic age by such men as Ignatius who was 
head of the Antioch church as early as about 69 A.D., and who was martyred in 
Rome under the Emperor Trajan. As he went on his way from Antioch to Rome 
he writes farewell letters rejoicing in his approaching death (by wild beasts) for 
Christ. Again John the Apostle, was head of the church at Ephesus until about 100 
A.D., when he died; at the same time, during the last five years of John’s headship, 
his pupil Polycarp (martyred about 155 A.D.) was bishop of Smyrna. Papias (died 
about 163 A.D.) who was bishop of Hierapolis, was also a hearer of John, and a 
companion of Polycarp. Papias was an able writer and he gives testimony in 
regard to the authorship and making of the gospels.’ 
Sell’s account points out those who were “pupil” to others, those who were “hearers” of 
others and those who were “companion” to others in his outline of succession. These 
words all denote aspects of mentorship. Learning was inherent in the journey and leaders 
were clearly developed by studying under or with other leaders. “Teaching was 
fundamentally related to the creation of a missionary atmosphere, and religious 
instruction was deemed necessary to the development of Christian character and the 
highest efficiency in service.’ 
In short, the fact that mentorship has been a historical and lasting factor in the 


development of Christian leaders throughout time cannot be disputed. No leader is 


developed in a vacuum alone. Rather leaders are equipped and trained in a context for 
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specific and divine purposes, which ultimately unfold at God’s will and direction. 
Historic leadership development was not simply a matter of educational training, 
although that was a significant factor. Rather, leaders were developed through the 
intentional mentorship, training and discipleship provided them by established Jeaders for 
the purposes of advancing the cause of Christ in the world. Methodologies of mentorship 
and leadership development were vast but all at their nexus each focused on the 
importance of godly character and spiritual growth. 

Early church structure can be traced back to the Apostolic Age. “The twelve” had 
been commissioned by Jesus along with other disciples to “go into all the world” 
however, there was no concrete church structure as is understood in modern times. The 
church was a fluid movement that expanded as the gospel message was spread and 
unbelievers were converted. As such, the church was in truth an ecclesia or body of 
“called out ones” and the importance of discipleship cannot be overstated. There was no 
other way for converts to learn and grow but to be directly trained and mentored in “The 
Way.” “In the early church the priesthood of alJ believers was a tremendous reality.”""” 

As the church grew it became necessary for leaders to be positioned to care for 
the growing numbers of believers as well as give oversight to the gatherings of believers 
in each region as the gospel spread. Leaders were primarily chosen by previously 
established leaders who had observed their character and lifestyle. 

Our apostles also knew, through our Lord Jesus Christ, and there would be strife 


on account of the office of the episcopate. For this reason, therefore, inasmuch as 
they had obtained a perfect fore-knowledge of this, they appointed those 
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[ministers] already mentioned, and afterwards gave instructions, that when these 
should fall asleep, other approved men should succeed them in their ministry.'® 


However, as the church developed into an organization, the structure solidified into a 
hierarchical system that continues in modern times based on denominational beliefs and 
doctrine. Herbert Lockyer writes, 


As a distinctive term for one particular class of minister the word “bishop” or 
episcopos is not to be found in the NT. In Paul’s time, the church was unaware of 
any distinction between “elder” or “bishop” (Philppians 1:1). Ignatius, about A.D. 
115 was the first writer who made a single bishop a ruler in a church, but 
confessed that he had no apostolic authority for such a change. From then on 
there developed a hierarchy of bishops and archbishops.!” 


Lockyer goes on to say, “It was around the second century that Cyprian of Carthage, who 


was made a bishop by popular acclaim, insisted on the high place of the episcopate, 


making supremacy of the bishop as a God-appointed ruler of the church.” 


Following the OT pattern of synagogues governed by a council of elders, the 
church of the NT had officers (presbuteroi, “older persons”) whose task was to 
“tend the flock of God that is in your charge” (1 Pt 5:2). Thus they were called to 
“labor in preaching and teaching” (1 Tm 5:17); visit, pray over, and anoint the 
sick (Js 5:14); administer famine relief (Acts 11:29, 30); and generally oversee the 
affairs of the church (Acts 15:4; 16:4). There is evidence to suggest that all elders 
were of equal status and that the terms “presbyter” and “bishop” were at first used. 
interchangeably (Acts 20:17, 28; Phil 1:1; Ti 1:5, 7). In the 2nd century, however, 
the presiding presbyter gradually emerged as a distinctive figure with a position of 
preeminence and as in some sense the source of authority. As the years passed, 
the designation “presbyter” was contracted to that of “priest,” and in churches of 
the episcopal order it remains so today. It is significant, nevertheless, that the NT 
nowhere links priestly functions with the office of presbyter. With the spread and 
development of Christianity, the priest became a powerful figure. With eucharistic 
theology there grew up unbiblical accretions. These were exposed and rejected 
when the Reformers triumphed m the L6th century and stressed the priesthood of 
all believers. In Protestantism priests became ministers, pastors, or (in more 
modern times) clergymen. In non-Roman Episcopal churches, “priest” is found 
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again today. Even where it is interpreted differently from Roman usage, most 

evangelical Anglicans refuse to use it, In Presbyterian and similar churches the 

elders (whether teaching or ruling) are still officially called presbyters, and all are 
of equal status.”! 

It is important to note here is the shift in what has been considered “leadership” in 
the church. As time progressed, it became clear that the apostles and deacons were not 
the only leaders in Christianity. “Some church historians conclude that as ecclesiastical 
structure developed, elders provided congregational leadership. Deacons assisted them, 
especially tn social services and pastoral care. The late first and early second centuries 
witnessed a distinctive threefold ministry, of deacons, elders (presbyters), and bishops. 
Bishops or “overseers” began (o exercise authority over areas or groups of churches.”?? 

There are many differing voices on the structure of early Christian leadership. 
Some historians recorded structures based on denominational stance but what is clear is 
that the early church leaders were selected or appointed because of the need resulting 
from growing and vibrant faith communities. One view of early church leadership rises 
from the belief in apostolic succession. “In the episcopal form of church government the 
authority resis with the bishops who oversee not one church, but a group of churches. 
Inherent in the office of bishop is the power to ordain ministers or priests. Roman 
Catholics suggest this authority is derived through apostolic succession from the original 
apostles. They claim this authority on the basis of Matthew 16:18-19.”2 Many historians 


traced the leadership of the church through direct relation to the actual Apostles who 


walked with Christ (notwithstanding the Apostle Paul). Some held that the only persons 


21. W. A, Elwell and B. J. Beitzel, Baker Encyclopedia of the Bible (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker 
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who could hold high offices of leadership such as bishop and pope, were those who could 
be tied to the lineage of the original twelve. The other side of the argument of early 
church leadership regarded the measure of authority selected persons were given. 
“Christian leadership rapidly changed from the biblical offices of elder and deacon to the 
human hierarchy of priests with the authoritarian excesses of the “bishop,” along with his 
unbiblical concept of “apostolic succession.” One of the major causes of detertoration 
was the importation of Greek philosophy into Christian thinking by the church fathers. 
This attempted “integration” resulted in a complete erosion of biblical theology in the 
perspectives of many of the fathers.”** Still another perspective on early church 
leadership says, 
It is also noted that the New Testament reflects a variety of differences within the 
leadership of the early churches. Factors contributing to these differences may 
have included cultural distinctions, the proportion of Jewish to Gentile Christians 
within the congregation, the size of the congregation, or the growth rate of the 
congregation. Even the manner in which the elders are chosen and appointed in 
each local church is not specifically delineated in the New Testament. Because so 
much of our knowledge of early church organization is based upon incidental 
references within Acts and the New Testament epistles and because so little direct 
instruction on church organization is given, extreme caution should be used in 
making dogmatic statements or taking dogmatic positions on church 
organization.” 
These differences are characteristic of the multiplicity of perspectives on early church 
formation and leadership. however, the fact remains that the criteria for leadership 
included not only scholarship but character and integrity as well. Leaders were expected 


to lead in the ways of those who mentored them. “In the Apostolic Constitutions (ca, 


350-80), the bishop is chosen by the whole people. There is a threefold questioning as to 


* J. F. MacArthur, Jr., Rediscovering Expository Preaching, 42. 
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his identity, his worthiness, and again his worthiness, including testimony to his faith.”?° 


The double emphasis on character (worthiness) that included “testimony to his faith” 


demonstrates how important these factors were to those who selected leadership in the 


church. 


When early church writers discussed the church and wrote about doctrine, they 


became church leaders. Those individuals who served in ministry as evangelists, 


missionaries, deacons or other functions were, too, engaged im leadership. However, in 


time leadership designations began to take place and the focus of who could lead and 


what it meant to be a leader shifted to hierarchal status. Elwell and Beitzel discuss this 


shift: 


Development of the leadership continued, perhaps because of the absence of the 
charismatic authority of the apostles. Left without the undeniable leadership of the 
apostles, the church focused its attention on the remaining offices and functions. 
The terms “elder,” “bishop,” and “presbyter” (priest or pastor) often had been 
used interchangeably by the early church. Gradually they became distinct offices, 
first in the churches of Asia Minor and later in the West. For example, Clement of 
Rome, a church father and bishop writing around A.D. 97, equated bishops and 
presbyters (or elders). On the other hand, Ignatius, a bishop of Antioch writing in 
the first decade of the 2nd century, made a clear distinction between bishops, who 
were the highest church officials, and presbyters and deacons, who assisted the 
bishops. Ignatius’s three-level division of church offices, known as the 
monarchical episcopate, gradually became the model followed by all churches, It 
was well established by the mid-2nd century. In that system the bishop in effect 
became the successor to the apostles and was alone responsible for administering 
the sacraments of baptism and the Eucharist (Communion), 


Therefore the charismatic approach to church government gradually ceased, being 
replaced by the episcopacy. The lists of offices in several postapostolic writings 
fail to mention prophets and teachers and mention apostles primarily in a past 
sense. All those writers accepted the continuing validity of the prophetic or 
teaching functions, but for the most part they believed that the ecclesiastical 
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officers filled those functions. At the start of the 2nd century, there were still 

authoritative teachers such as Clement of Rome, Ignatius, and Polycarp, but the 

office was disappearing. Increasingly, teaching was no longer viewed as an 
independent, creative act but as a recitation of the church’s authoritative writings. 

An interest in an authoritative NT canon (i.e., officially recognized sacred books) 

was developing.”® 

Discipleship was the historical foundation for qualification as a church leader, yet 
as hierarchical structures and systems were established for the priestly governance of the 
church, relationship and education seem to become equal determining factors. History 
bears witness to the importance of the transfer of biblical and theological wisdom from 
seasoned leaders to those in development. History has also born witness to the success of 
this through intentional instruction. In his book Organic Leadership, Neil Cole writes, 
“Mentoring is the only way to build leaders.””? As much as disciples are developed 
within a church, emerging leaders should be mentored in order to lead effectively. 

It is difficult to pinpoint when the first seminary or specified biblical training for 
clergy began, however, it is clear that the earliest of higher learning institutions included 
religious training as a part of their educational systems. Over time, formalized education 
for church leadership began, yet, it must be understood that such educational training was 
limited to those involved in the life of the church as clergy. The training of lay leaders is 
a modern component of the church, primarily because for centuries, laity was not 
considered as a part of church leadership structure. Despite the historical and biblical 
perspective of the “priesthood of all believers,” the only training for ministry that laity 
received was through traditional discipleship and personal study. Moreover, the concept 
of laity as ministry leaders was not even a consideration because, in large part, churches 
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did not have the vast array of ministries that the modern context allows. Auxiliary 
ministries are a relatively modern concept and such ministries vary depending upon 
denomination and congregation. None were considered mandatory and untversal for 
every church context. Perhaps the first and most widespread auxiliary ministry 1s that of 
missions, both foreign and domestic, however, every church does not boast a designated 
ministry for such purposes. Christian Education is a branch of ecclesiology that has 
transitioned to allowing more lay leaders at its helm. Historically, doctrinal and scriptural 
teaching within the church was reserved for clergy, whether trained or untrained. 
“Protestantism promoted a well-educated clergy, which quickly became the 
backbone of the international revolutionary movement.’*° Harvard, the first university in 
America, was established in 1636 for the purpose of educating American clergy. 
Although it was never considered to be a seminary, it set the paradigm after which 
American seminaries were formed. However, “once Harvard and Yale were established, 
students gained enough theology to serve as public leaders, but technical study of 
theology and preparation for the ministry were left for the years after graduation. 
Ministers had to pick up their theological studies by apprenticing themselves to an 
experienced pastor.”?! This mode of ministerial training appears to be the historical 
paradigm for American preachers. Whether this is called discipleship, apprenticeship or 
mentorship, the idea remains the same and this can particularly be seen through the 


historical development of the Baptist denomination in America. 
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In Baptists in Northern America, William Brackney writes, “In the early 
development of the Baptist ministry before 1740, ministers were raised up within a 
congregation whose responsibility it was to recognize gifts of preaching, interpretation of 
Scripture, pastoral discernment, and personal discipline.’”** He goes on to say that “the 
‘education’ of a minister consisted of learning by observation and reading selected (and 
available) theological works,’*? Ministerial training was originally conducted organically 
through engagement in the local church is not a surprising fact. 

According to Brackney, as the denomination grew after the Second Great 
Awakening, the “self-taught pastor” was in high demand because of the shortage of 
experienced ministers available to “mentor the candidates” vying for vacant church 
positions. The challenge of the “self-taught pastor” was that it left the emerging pastors 
open to faulty theology and hermeneutics. “For decades in the seventeenth century, 
Baptists were shut out of the existing academies and colleges in the colonies as practical 
embarrassments.”** However, “there were those who took it upon themselves to create 
opportunities to train ministers. The process began as mentoring in parsonages, and grew 
to courses of study under the tutelage of recognized pastor-theologians....This in turn led 
to voluntary societies that set up schools, colleges, and later theological seminaries for 


training pastors.”*° 
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In modern culture, theological training continues to be viewed as of lesser 
importance than experience within the Baptist denomination, particularly among African 
Americans. This fact can be traced back to the times of slavery and the ability for African 
slaves to accept the Baptist message and mode of preaching. “As noted earlier, Baptist 
worship favored experience over knowledge and this boded well for a preliterate 
community.’** Despite living in an increasingly literate society, there remains a primary 
emphasis in Black congregations on the delivery and excitement of the sermon. The 
ability of a preacher to preach with fervor is often equated with one’s possession of 
spiritual power and authority. This ability remains central to the qualifications of 
potential pastors, particularly in the Black Baptist church context where “black preachers 
were more characterized by gifts and style than training.”*”? However, with an 
increasingly educated congregation, today’s preacher must learn to combine academic 
acumen with oratorical skill in order to be fully effective in the pulpit. Here, again, the 
issue of training and development becomes central to the discussion on ministry. 

In contrast to much of Christian history, church leadership is now broadened to 
include any and all persous who provide guidance and direction to a particular ministry of 
the church. In the modern context, many churches have adopted corporate models of 
ministry structure. As a result, a variety of ministries exist in today’s churches that are 
lead by lay leaders who serve under the direction and leadership of the pastor and in some 
instances the church administrator or other supervisor who, in turn, serves under the 
leadership of the pastor, creating a tiered model of lay ministry leadership. Such is the . 
structure of ministry context for this doctoral project. The church has over thirty 
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ministries, each lead by a lay member or, in some instances, an associate minister or 
deacon. These lay leaders perform their duties under the direction of the church 
administrator who serves as intermediary to the pastor yet ministry leaders do not 
currently have a structure of training and development where they can be mentored and 
equipped for the roles they play. As history has shown, leaders who spend time in a 
process of preparation, learning and development prior to accepting a leadership position 
develop into leaders of quality and integrity, fit for service. The days of “self-taught” 
pastors and ministry leaders are changing. Just as preparation for pastors in the pulpit is 
becoming more and more expected, the intentional mentorship, training and development 
of church ministry leaders must begin to be viewed as a non-negotiable aspect of 


congregational life. 


Other Historic Leaders and Mentorship 

There are additional voices throughout history that demonstrate the training of 
church leadership through the act of apprenticeship and mentorship. St. Francis of Assisi 
is an example of an inherent mentor, Because of his own personal search for spiritual 
direction and life as an ascetic, St. Francis developed a following and monastic order. 
“Francis did not intend to establish a religious order, nor did he anticipate disciples. A 
diverse group of men and women, however, sought him out.” *® As a result the 
Franciscan order was created and focused on the rejection of wealth as a way of life. 


“Francis and his companions wandered around barefoot and shabbily clothed, trying in 
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this way to live the apostolic life according to the Gospels.” *? Clearly considered to be 
one of the greatest historical theologians, St. Francis’ writings regarding the church and 
spirituality continue to be used in seminaries for the education of modern generations of 
clergy. 

Eusebius of Caesarea has been called the “father of church history” and was 
elected to be the bishop of Caesarea in 313 or 314. 

The first that is known of him is as pupil and assistant to Pamphilus at Caesarea. 

Pamphilus himself had come from Alexandria in Egypt and then had built at 

Caesarea one of the ancient world’s greatest Christian libraries. Earlier Origen 

had labored in Caesarea from around 232 to 255 and his famed Hexapla (Bible 

with six comparative columns of text} was kept there. Thus the theological 
traditions and style of Alexandrian theology were mediated through Pamphilus to 
the earnest young Eusebius, who so revered his teacher that he called himself 

Eusebius Pamphili (son of Pamphilus).*° 
His life and journey as a church historian were molded by the mentorship he experienced 
which influenced both the way he thought and the way in which he served as an influence 
to others. Even in modern contexts, Eusebius’ writings on the early church are viewed as 
authoritative and provide historical foundations upon which many preachers continue to 
draw. 

Thomas Spurgeon was the son of famed Baptist preacher, Charles H. Spurgeon 
who also served as his son’s pastor and mentor. As a child, Thomas served in ministry 
with his father and twin brother, Charles, and was later educated at Pastor’s College 
which was founded by his father. As an adult, Thomas again served in ministry along 


with his father, eventually succeeding him as pastor. It is fair to say that the manner in 


which Thomas Spurgeon pastored and trained others for Christian ministry and service 
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derived from the example and mentorship provided him by his father. Moreover, many 
modern preachers revered Spurgeon senior as one of the greatest theologians and 
preachers of all time. Many of his sermons were compiled into books, which serve as 
examples of quality sermonic content and structure for preachers around the world. 
Frederick Douglass, famed African American Abolitionist, began his life as a 
slave in 1818. The product of an African slave mother and white plantation owner father, 
Douglass was sent to Baltimore at the age of eight where he was first introduced to both 
literacy and the Bible simultaneously. It was there that Douglass met “Uncle Charles 
Lawson, ‘a good old colored man’ who led a ‘life of prayer’ and constantly spoke of ‘a 
better world,’ (and) became the adolescent Frederick’s spiritual mentor.“ Lawson not 
only encouraged Douglass in his educational pursuits, he “convinced him that the Lord 
had chosen him to do a ‘great work’.”* Additionally, Lawson filled the void in Dougiass’ 
life for a father figure and “aided the development of Frederick’s own racial and 
masculine identities.”*? His awakening to scriptural truth developed his lasting 
theological stance that slavery and the actions of white slave holders were against the 
nature of God. Through Lawson’s mentorship and example, Douglass’ own identity and 
personhood was developed. For Douglass, religion and politics were interwoven as he 
came to view slavery as “an unconscionable affront to his Christianity.”“* Although 
Douglass is not viewed as a church historian, his literature spread broadly and had lasting 


impact on societa] views concerning religion and slavery. It was his foundation of 
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manhood and spiritual formation that undergirded Douglass’ understanding of his life’s 
mission as a call from God to advance the cause of freedom and identity for the American 


slave and champion literacy for all people. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Leadership Development in the church is concerned with the training and 
preparation of both emerging and experienced leaders for the purpose of strengthening 
the ministries in which they are involved. While the subject of leadership development is 
most often understood in light of business or secular professions, the intentional training 
and development of leaders has firm roots in biblical and theological tradition. 
Leadership development is repeatedly demonstrated through the relationships between 
God and humankind and humankind and themselves. In truth, how a leader 1s equipped 
for service conveys certain theological perspectives that can either strengthen or detract 
from a leader’s abilities. This paper will situate church leadership development within the 
realm of Practical Theology; explore the subject of relationship as a theological construct 
that undergirds and informs church leadership development, and establish intentional 


mentorship as the method by which leadership development ought to occur in the church. 


Leadership Development and Practical Theology 
Establishing a theological foundation for leadership development requires the 
raising of important questions: What is theology and how does it influence leadership 


development? How does leadership development reflect the character of God and biblical 
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principles? Why is leadership development important to the life and mission of the 
church universal? Theology is in essence the study of God in effort to discover wha God 
is, how God moves, thinks, and acts, and what God requires of God’s creation, Within 
this vast field of study are several sub-fields that target specific ways of approaching the 
task of understanding God and God’s ways. One of these sub-fields is Systematic 
Theology, which upon first glance, seems to be the realm of theology that addresses 
leadership development in the church. Systematic Theology concerns itself with 
organizing the theological strains found within the Bible into categories such as 
redemption, reconciliation, Christology and the trinity. Systematic Theologian Wayne 
Grudem says that “the focus of systematic theology remains different: its focus is on the 
collection and then the summary of the teaching of all the biblical passages on a 
particular subject.”! He continues by saying, “Furthermore, systematic theology focuses 
on summarizing each doctrine as it should be understood by present-day Christians.”* In 
this sense, doctrines are not only teachings, but also biblical themes throughout the Bible. 
Each category is given an intense review based on scripture and what it reveals about 
God and the implications for the church. 

Ecclesiology is a particular branch of systematic theology concerned with “the 
orderly functioning of the church.”* In his book, Systematic Theology: An Introduction to 
Biblical Doctrine, Gradem spends ample time discussing ecclesiology or the church as a 


biblical category. Grudem’s work, however, does not deal with the selection or training 
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of leaders on a lay level. Grudem reserves his discussion of leadership for the official 
“offices” of the church or those whose unofficial office demands public recognition by 
the church such as trustees and full-time staff positions. Grudem spends ample time 
discussing what he perceives as the biblical criteria for church leadership and agrees that 
“application to life is a necessary part of the proper pursuit of systematic theology” 
however there is no mention of how leaders are prepared prior to their being selected or 
appointed for position. In alf of his discussion, Grudem never mentions the importance of 
training for leaders. Rather, he points out that biblically and historically church leaders 
were appointed by “selection by a higher authority, or selection by the local 
congregation.”> What is not taken into account is the tremendous contribution of 
leadership by those not leading on the first tier. Richard Osmer writes, “Clergy are not 
the only people who provide guidance in congregations. Indeed, a strong theological case 
can be made that mutual guidance belongs primarily to the whole people of God and only 
secondarily to people set aside in this community by ordination.”® 

While systematic theology, particularly in the realm of ecclesiology, seeks to 
understand the role of church jeadership in regards to who should lead and the various 
organized structures of such leadership, it does not go far into understanding or 
developing how leaders are trained and equipped for their positions. This void is where 
Practical Theology seems to step in, picking up on the theory of leadership and moving 


into the realm of application. Practical Theology can be described as applied theology; it 
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is theology in action beyond theory. It combines theory and praxis, training and 
implementation. Terry Veling says, “Practical theology, as its name suggests, is less a 
thing to be defined as it is an activity to be done.” Practical theology is whole life 
theology. How one views or understands God informs one’s actions, beliefs, values and 
behaviors. The goal of practical theology is to move beyond understanding God to living 
out what is understood in tangible and practical ways. Veling writes, “...it is only in the 
practice or doing of theology that we begin to realize and understand its meanings and its 
workings more deeply.’® Practical theology suggests a view of God in which God is 
invested in addressing the issues concerning the lives of God’s people. It is a realm of 
theology that understands life is experienced and theology is lived out through such 
experiences. Traditionally, “systematic theology is where we do all our theoretical work, 
and pastoral theology is where we apply this learning to the life of the church and the 
needs of the world” yet practical theology bridges this gap.” Veling goes on to say that 
“Practical theology suggests that we cannot separate knowing from being, thinking from 
acting, theological reflection from pastoral and practical involvement.”'!° Ray Anderson 


says, 


Practical theology is a dynamic process of reflective, critical inquiry into the 
praxis of the church in the world and God’s purposes for humanity, carried out in 
the light of Christian scripture and tradition, and in critical dialogue with other 
sources of knowledge. As a theological discipline its primary purpose is to ensure 
that the church’s public proclamation and praxis in the world faithfully reflect the 
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nature and purpose of God’s continuing mission to the world and in so doing 
authentically addresses the contemporary context into which the church seeks to 
minister." 
Anderson goes on to say, “The discipline of practical theology extends systematic 
theology into the life and praxis of the Christian community. While it includes cognitive 
reflection on tmith as doctrine, practical theology takes into account the truth of 


experience.” 


Some practical theologians such as Richard Osmer would not necessarily agree 
with this summation of Practical Theology. To regulate Practical Theology to merely 
applied theology would, in his view, water down the true essence of the field. Rather, 
Osmer broadens the view of Practical Theology in order to present a fuller picture to both 
the academy and the church. In order to understand the vastness of Practical Theology, 
Osmer defines four tasks that must be undertaken as well as the questions they represent. 
“Practical theological interpretation involves four key tasks: the descriptive-empirical, the 
interpretive, the normative, and the pragmatic.”'* These four tasks correlate to the four 
questions of practical theology: “what is going on? Why is this going on? What ought to 
be going on? How might we respond?”"* These are not only the questions of theological 
inquiry but they are the questions leaders must raise in regards to the church on a daily 
basis. They are questions that speak to the purpose, health and vision of ministry. They 


are questions that demand critical reflection and evaluation of both the individual and the 
'' Ray Anderson, The Shape of Practical Theology: Empowering Ministry With Theological 
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whole. Training leaders to think in these terms is in essence training leaders who care and 
think deeply about how, who, and why they lead. Practical theology involves itself in 
critical reflection and leadership development invites critical reflection as a method of 
determining where things are, where they need to go and how best to achieve the desired 


results or how best to lead the people of God toward the collective mission of the church. 


God and Humankind 

Practical Theology is centered on partnering with God in God’s work in the earth, 
On an individual level, Practical Theology is concerned with spiritual growth and 
development, an aspect vital to the development of church leadership. “Leadership in the 
Christian community is an inherently spiritual matter. Using influence to modify the 
attitudes and behaviors of others is not to be taken lightly, even when this is carried out in 
a collaborative fashion.” Training persons for leadership not only encompasses skills 
and passion, but also takes into account ones spiritual formation. “Their being and 
becoming in the Spirit are integrally related to their doing and leading in Christ’s body 
and this body’s service of the world.” !"Leadership development within the church 
reflects an understanding of the importance and privilege leaders have in following the 
pattern set by God in Old Testament records and lived out through Jesus in New 
Testament times. 

The relationship between God and humankind drive biblical stories of 
disobedience, separation and redemption. As creatures made in God’s image and 
likeness, humankind possesses the same innate desire for relationship both with God and 
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one another. Yet no human relationship is complete apart from a relationship with God. A 
complete biblical relationship is triune in nature and it is out of this theological stance 
that church leadership development takes place. Church leaders on all levels should not 
be developed from a secular perspective, rather the intentional training of such first stems 
from an understanding of who God is and what God requires from the church and those 
who serve in it. 

Biblical texts regarding leadership most often reference the personal 
characteristics that leaders should possess, however, throughout both Old and New 
Testament records, the intentional mentorship and training of emerging leaders is seen. 
Bihlical record is clear that God is invested in the growth and development of God’s 
people. From Genesis to Revelation, God took great care in providing direction, guidance 
and standards for those who would lead the people of God and God did so through the 
establishment and nurturing of relationships. 

God’s care and concern for God’s people was first demonstrated in the creation 
stories of Genesis. Throughout the first chapter, God spoke to the void and “saw” that 
God’s creation was good, yet when God fashioned humankind in God’s own image and 
likeness God spoke directly to what God had made and gave humankind the first 
recorded leadership role (Genesis 1:26). Here the relationship between God and 
humankind was established. God gave directions as well as responsibility, the privilege of 
caring over all of God’s creation. Likewise, Moses was called into leadership directly by 
God. Despite his shortcoming, God saw Moses’ destiny and walked with him to its 
fulfillment. God spoke with Moses face to face giving specific instructions im every stage 


of his journey however most important to Moses’ development was the cultivation of his 


9] 


relationship with God. The journey of relationship provided the foundation for Moses’ 
complete trust in God and willingness to lead others as God led him. This understanding 
allowed Moses to train Joshua as his successor. Moses walked with Joshua the same as 
God walked with him. He provided guidance and instruction as well as opportunities to 
lead, Joshua witnessed Moses’ times of triumph and failure but most importantly, Joshua 
witnessed the activity of God in Moses’ life. This preparation moved Joshua beyond skill 
into the realm of personal development and application. 

Moses also benefitted from earthly mentorship. Exodus the eighteenth chapter 
convey an intentional moment of training and development by Moses’ father-in-law 
Jethro, Cailed to lead the people of God and establish other leaders, Moses needed 
instruction in how to carry out his assignment and his father-in-law’s experience and 
wisdom served him well. Based on Osmer’s four questions previously discussed, Jethro 
was engaged in the act of doing practical theology. Jethro questioned Moses’ practice of 
doing all of the work of leadership on his own; he understood why the current lack of 
structure was Causing undue stress on his son-in-law; his experience and wisdom enabled 
him to know how the tiers of leaders should be established as well as what the roles of 
each tier would be; and he had the authority in Moses’ life to walk him through the 
implementation of these changes. Moses could receive Jethro’s advice and training 
because of the relationship and trust that had been built. Moses and Jethro did not journey 
together long yet the moment of equipping produced lasting and effective results. 
Because of his own life’s experiences, Jethro could see what Moses needed and knew 


how to implement it. 
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By positioning Jethro in relationship with Moses, God again demonstrated God’s 
intentionality in equipping humanity. This kind of intentionality by God in establishing 
relationships for the purpose of leadership development is seen in other biblical figures 
such as Elijah and Elisha, Moredecai and Esther, and Paul and Timothy to name a few. 
However, Saul stands in contrast to the intentional mentorship of emerging leaders. His 
selection to leadership originated from the external factors of his physical appearance. 
Saul had not been mentored or trained himself and he lacked both the character and skill 
set to lead God’s way. In a sense, Saul can be seen as an unintentional mentor. David was 
trained in the doing, yet he also learned during his time of relationship with Saul. David 
experienced firsthand the negative side of un-trained, un-submitted leadership, which 
reinforced his own determination to lead God’s way. Because Saul did not continue to 
cultivate his own relatiouship with God he fell prey to internal issues of jealousy, 
arrogance and self-importance. He did not lead in humility and when faced with his 
replacement, Saul sought to kill him rather than equip him. Although they walked 
together in a semblance of relationship, the mentorship suffered from a lack of spiritual 
formation and development in Saul. 

The act of developing leaders is the act of practicing discipleship development 
and furthering spiritual formation. Relationship is an integral component into the act of 
leadership developmeut because of the personal investment in the training of others. 
Intentional mentorship goes beyond systematic training and takes into account the 
experiential nature or aspects of leadership beyond the task of leading. Leaders are 
developed by doing, in one sense, but also by developing through relationship in another. 


The mentorship relationship allows for a testing of the emerging leader’s abilities before 
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they are left to lead alone. Christ’s example as God in the earth furthers the discussion of 
intentional mentorship and leadership development through relationship. At his baptism, 
God spoke and declared, “This is my Beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased,” (Matt. 
3:17b). God, the father established earthly relationship with Christ, the Son. Christ’s 
purpose and mission in the world was to reconcile the creation back to the Creator. “All 
this is from God, who reconciled us to himself through Christ and gave us the ministry of 
reconciliation,” (2 Cr. 5:18). In this effort Jesus, with great intention, trained and 
developed leaders to reach others on his behalf. As a visionary, Christ saw what the 
future would hold for his ministry and the establishment of the church and intentionally 
trained the disciples for the work ahead. The pattern that developed began with the 
journey of relationship. Andrews writes, “Leaders in the New Testament were often 
found right at the point of engagement in ministry. Leaders equip people for ministry by 
modeling, actively teaching, casting vision, and identifying opportunities.”!’ As he called 
them, Christ began teaching the disciples about Himself and the kingdom, modeled what 
the ministry He intended to transfer to them was to look like and finally concluded with 
the disciples being released to carry on the work of ministry on their own. Through 
intimate relationship with the disciples, Jesus equipped them to lead in his absence. 
Matthew 10 recounts the first story of the twelve disciples being sent out on their owu. 
By this time they had witnessed the miracles of Jesus firsthand and served alongside Him 
in ministry. Jesus was often met with multitudes but He intentionally and intimately 
trained the twelve for their destinies as leaders. The masses received instruction tu 


regards to the kingdom but the twelve received training for leadership. They had been 
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equipped through verbal instruction, observation and by doing and until it became time 
for them to be sent forth. The journey of relationship had established trust between Christ 
and these emerging leaders. Reminiscent of God’s instructions to Adam in the garden, 
Jesus was very specific in his directions to the twelve. He told them where to go and not 
go, what to say, and how to handle adversity when they encountered it. Jesus prepared 
them on the front end and remained ready to provide constructive criticism and correction 
when they returned. They were not left to their own nor were they sent without knowing 
their assignment. Andrews shares his own observations of the same story told by Luke, 
“In Luke 10, Jesus sent out His disciples two by two to minister as He had taught them. 
When they returned, they had seen firsthand the power of God operating in their lives. 
Their experiences had transformed them. However, they could never have been sent out 
had they not first observed Jesus in action in the ministry of advancing the kingdom of 
God.” !* This pattern of intentional leadership development became a paradigm by which 
subsequent leaders were trained. Further, Andrews notes, “Just as Jesus modeled active 
engagement in ministry and equipped His disciples to do as He had done, we must do the 
same in our churches.””!” 

Throughout the Bible emerging leaders were found already in the act of serving 
but it was through the journey of relationship with the mentor that their skills were 
sharpened for godly leadership. Relationship created an atmosphere of trust where the 
mentor-leader felt comfortable releasing the emerging-leader and the emerging-leader felt 


confident in the training they had received. God is invested not only in the personal 
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development of believers but their training and preparation for leadership throughout the 
world. How we lead, and why we lead, are influenced by our theological perspectives. 
The transformation of humankind is a theological act. Church communities should 
understand the importance of godly, skilled, passionate, trained leadership on all levels of 
service within the church. In a sense, leadership development should be approached as a 
spiritual discipline, an intentional submission to training and continual growth both 
spiritually and skillfully. Leadership has as much to do with one’s sense of calling and 
spiritual giftedness as it does with one’s ability and skill to lead. Church leaders should 
view their privilege to lead as spiritual service rendered unto God. Alan Andrews writes, 
“Leaders in God’s kingdom exist to serve God and the well-being of His people. They 
focus on empowering, teaching, and leading by example.””° To approach leadership 
development from a theological standpoint is to understand leadership development as an 
intentional act of spiritual formation, growth and development through relationship. 
Leadership development is more than settiug up an organized system although that is 
integral to having a successful leadership strategy. It is about developing the people who 
lead; helping them to lead effectively with Christ’s love and compassion but also with a 
standard of godly excellence and effectiveness in order to develop others as well as 


develop ministries that are effective for others. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Leadership Development as a whole is a vast subject with implications in 
numerous fields of work and study. From business and education to religious studies, the 
importance and necessity of leadership development cannot be underscored enough. 
Leadership development, even in the church setting, is more than a matter of 
organization, skill set and personality, although each of these is integral to the formation 
of quality leaders. Leadership development is as much about how one leads as it is about 
who leads and why they lead. Every organization or institution has, at its helm, leaders 
who are assumed to have been equipped to carry out their assignments because it is 
understood that the abilities of a leader to lead directly correlate with the success of any 
business or organizational structure. While it is the contention of this complete doctoral 
project that a similar stance should exist within the leadership context of the local church 
at all levels, what follows in this paper is an explanation of and engagement with a 
variety of texts in different genres and structures which speak to both the importance and 


methodologies of leadership development. 
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Leadership Defined 

Merriam-Webster defines leadership in part as “the power and ability to lead other 
people.”! In other words, leadership includes both skill and authority or position, 
particularly in the world of business. According to Ron Aguilera, “Leadership is a 
process by which a person influences others to accomplish an objective and directs the 
organization in a way that makes it more cohesive and coherent.”” Ken Blanchard and 
Phil Hodges says, “Leadership is a process of influence. Any time you are trying to 
influence the thinking, behavior, or development of people in their personal or 
professional lives, you are taking on the role of a leader. Leadership can be as intimate as 
words of guidance and encouragement to a loved one or as formal as instructions passed 
through extended lines of communication in organizations.” Yet in order to fully grasp 
what it means to be a leader, one must understand what it means to lead. 

In The Five Levels of Leadership, John Maxwell explains that, “leadership is 
action not position.”* Leading has less to do with possessing a title than it does with how 
one leads, A person can be knowledgeable in a particular business venture or profession, 
yet fail as a leader. How one leads, who they lead and why they lead are just as import as 
understanding what they lead. Gary Burnison says, “Leading is less about analytics and 


decisions and much more about aligning, motivating, and empowering others to make 
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those decisions. Leading is learning from the past to define the future, inspiring others to 
move purposefully forward.”° Burnison indicates, “As the leader, you must recognize that 
the endpoint of your leadership term its not the endpoint of the organization. You are part 
of a leadership continuum. Just as you took over from someone else, so a successor will 
eventually follow you.” Leaders are not static or irreplaceable and it is imperative that 
they not only participate in their own development but the development of others as well. 

In Leading So People Will Follow, Erika Anderson shares an interesting 
perspective on those who are viewed as leaders. “Often the person who was the appointed 
leader was not the person others looked to for direction and reassurance.”’ She suggests 
that people instinctively know who is a genuine leader and often, titles alone do not 
equate with leadership. “So when someone who is put in the leader seat doesn’t 
demonstrate the leadership qualities for which human beings have a kind of built-in radar, 
that person is unlikely to be effective as a leader.”* Leading, then, is a matter of abilities 
mixed with principles. Jeb Blunt writes, “We tend to behave in accordance with our 
beliefs and principles.”? As a result, a person out of position regarding their ability, 
temperament and passion will not be an effective leader. In Good to Great Jim Collins 
uses the analogy of a bus and its passengers to convey the idea that having the right 


people on the bus for the right reasons will enable an organization to operate effectively. 
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He conveys that motive in leadership is important. Ron Aguilera writes, “Having the 
right people invalved in leadership development and leadership positions will affect the 
direction of the organization and ability to create a culture of growth and development. 
Every organization has a unique culture. A leader must understand the culture before 
being able to effectively integrate leadership development into that culture.”!° To 
Aguilera, leadership development is connected with the team building necessary for 
churches to carry out their missions. Ministry is not done in a bubble or on a solitary 
basis. He contends that “working as a team is the key to multiplied effectiveness.””!! 
Further, Aguilera conveys that leaders need to examine how they teach and 
develop other leaders. The methods any particular leader uses may not be effective 
therefore he stresses the importance of | relationship with those they develop. He goes on 
to discuss the role of mentorship in leadership development and outlines nine specific 
questions to ask of potential leaders as a method of assessing their readiness for service. 
Key to his argument is the emphasis on leaders having “a teachable point of view” and 


being able to convey objectives and ideas clearly. Leaders are developed through hands- 


on experience but also by direct mentorship and guidance from others. 


Leadership Development as Transformation 
Leadership development at its core is involved with the intentional growth of 
those committed to enhancing the abilities and outcomes of others. Carmichael et al. say, 
“The importance of management development is to enhance effective management 
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behavior. It is not just about knowledge or attitudes, although these are significant. There 
are managers who are knowledgeable and have appropriate attitudes but are not 
effective.”'* In a moder era where training and development exists in every realm of 
business and professional life, the importance and implementation of such within the 
realm of the church-in particular the Black church-has not been as readily received as it 
pertains to “lay leaders.” Neil Cole writes, “Skill development is a crucial part of 
mentoring leaders. In the past this was greatly underestimated. Often leaders would be 
full of unapplied knowledge and sent out to lead churches without any skill training 
whatsoever.”!* Pastoral training has become more commou yet the intentional training of 
the laity who often serves in secondary church leadership positions remains a subject 
seldom approached. Cole writes, “Many seminaries have realized that knowledge is not 
enough, so they have taken a more holistic approach to training leaders that involves 
character and skills as well.”" 

Jeffery Tribble writes, “Spiritual leaders are men and women called by God 
within the context of their faith communities to lead the people of God in the pastoral 
vocation of priestly and prophetic ministry. Though some men and women are called by 
God and sacredly set apart to serve in the pastoral office, I believe that the pastoral 


vocation is in some sense shared by Jay women and men as well.” Tribble contends that 
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because of their contribution to the leading of congregational life and ministry, lay leaders 
function in pastoral roles although not the pastoral office. Further, he suggests that lay 
leaders, like pastors, should be involved in training and developmental processes in order 
to be equipped for leadershtp. Such training is not a solitary or selfish endeavor but is 
concerned with individual growth and development for the benefit of the team with 
which one is connected. This frame of thought is in contrast to voices such as Gary 
Burmison who writes, “For any leader, taking charge means that you don’t run things on 
the basis of consensus or committee. Leadership requires making crisp decisions and 
explaining your intent so that others can carry it out.’”!® Such comments express the 
conflict in perspectives on leadership. One maintains a spiritual posture while the other 
presents a common business mindset yet both are true in their own right. Yet, James 
Bradberry and Jean Greaves sum it up best when they write, “Leaders must motivate and 
influence those around them. By mobilizing others, leaders move the organization as a 
whole toward obtainable and seemingly unobtainable results.”!’ 

While some seem to possess inherent abilities to lead others, even the best leader 
needs his or her skills honed and sharpened. Jan Carmichael et al. write, ‘“Mintzberg 
(1973)...suggested that leaders need to have their own inner leadership, a 
transformattonal relationship with themselves in which they consciously dedicate time 
and resources to the education of themselves and continue to grow and develop in order 
to meet the challenges of the changing world in which they are operating.’’'* Tribble 
writes, “Transformative pastoral leaders are open to being continually transformed 
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themselves as they understand the interdependence of their ongoing growth and 
development as spiritual leaders and the transformation of individuals, churches, and 
communities.”'? This idea of leadership development being “transformational” is 
essenttal to the overall doctoral project of which this paper is a part. As leaders engage in 
intentional moments of mentorship, training and assessment, transformation or change in 
not only how they lead, but who they are as leaders is expected to take place. “Great 
leadership is dynamic; it melds unique skills into an integrated whole.” Tribble explains 
that “Transformation is not simply change; it is a process of growth and development in a 
particular direction.”*! Neil Cole writes, “When God develops a leader organically, He 
develops the whole person, not merely his or her knowledge. We must grow in cognitive 
development, character formation and skill levels.”’* The intentional training and 
development of church leaders on all levels can transform and enhance the overall 
ministry focus and capabilities of a given congregational body. This kind of personal 
development is already seen in fields such as education, where teachers are now taught to 
engage in critical reflection of their teaching moments, successes and failures in order to 
transform their teaching styles and methods to more effectively reach their students, 

In his article on transformational leadership, Skip Bell outlines a model for the 
training and development of leadership that is focused on the personal transformation of 
the leader. He contends that leadership development is not static but takes place in the 


process of learning by doing. Bell does not suggest that leaders do not need training and 
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development nor does he suggest that mentorship is unimportant in leadership 
development. Rather, he argues that leading is not about skill as much as it is about 
formation, character, and action. Jeff lorg writes in agreement with this assessment. In 
The Characteristics of Leadership, Jorg focuses extensively on the characteristics and 
qualities of effective leadership. He emphasizes the necessity of being a humble servant- 
leader who is “teachable,” an idea in which James Autry clearly agrees. Autry’s book The 
Servant Leader contradicts the hierarchal leadership paradigm found in most 
organizations and often in our churches. “The structure of most organizations is based on 
the old Christmas-tree organization chart, first used by the church, then adopted by the 
military and subsequently by virtually every organization in the Western world up until 
about the middle of the twentieth century. In order to bring the concepts of servant 
leadership to your people, you must prepare them, educate them, train them.”*? Thomas 
Gordon agrees with Autry’s assessment of the “top-down” paradigm. “The model is too 
hierarchical, too static, too slow, and too exclusionary. It draws upon historical paradigms 
that did not truly respect the power and potential of diversity.” Neil Cole focuses much 
of his book, Organic Leadership, on the character of those who lead. He writes, “A leader 
can know all the right doctrines and have all the right skills but without character this 
leader is not fit for duty.””° Autry believes that leadership training and development in 
the church must focus on and exemplify the humility of Christ. He espouses the notion 
that a tiered leadership lends to feelings of lesser value or importance by those not 
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directly in charge. Autry explains how servant leadership gives every leader a voice and 
empowerment but agrees that shifting leaders, even in churches, to this mindset of 
servant-leadership can be a challenge. 

John MacArthur’s book Different by Design discusses the differences between 
men and women where the Bible and leadership are concerned. Regardless of the 
theological perspectives presented, there are nuggets to be gleaned from his writing that 
discusses the importance of leadership development. He spends particular time focused 
on the character of leadership. MacArthur writes, 


Leadership in the church is not a mantle of status to be conferred on the church’s 
aristocracy. It isn’t earned by seniority, purchased with money, or inherited 
through family ties. It doesn’t necessarily fall to those who are successful in 
business or finance. It isn’t doled out on the basis of intelligence, education, or 
talent. Its requirements are faultless character, spiritual maturity, skill in teaching, 
and a willingness to serve humbly.”° 


In his work, People Follow You, Jeb Blount spends ample time addressing the 
issues of “bad bosses.” This discussion 1s important, even in the realm of the church, 
because many leaders find themselves in position while lacking the personality traits and 
character necessary to lead well. According to Cole, ‘Character is learned in the crucible 
of life experience,” yet Blount says, “The primary reason why so many leaders fail at 
leadership is that they are unwilling to accept that leadership is, and always will be, about 
human relationships.”*’ The truth of leadership is that power can, at times, become an 
ego trip. Blount writes that, “bad bosses are oblivious to the fact that leading people 
requires humility, savvy, authenticity and keen interpersonal skills.” He continues by 
saying, “bad bosses resort to manipulation, screaming, micromanagement, intimidation, 
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fear and even pouting to get what they want.””® Leaders can never afford to forget that 
without people they have no job and the church is not exempt. When it pertains to the life 
of the church, every leader is in position to assist in the spiritual growth and development 
of others and Aow one leads in an important factor in whether or not their leadership is 
effective. Blount writes that “leading is shaping” and “if you want people to follow you, 
treat them in a way to cause them to want to follow you.””? John Maxwell says, “If 
people do not believe in their leader, anything will hinder them from following. If people 
believe in their Jeader, nothing will stop them.”?? This perspective on the importance of 


relationship in leading will be discussed further in terms of the importance of mentorship 


in leadership development. 


Leadership Assessment and Critical Reflection 
Jeb Blount extends his commentary on leadership to the broader framework of the 
organization as a whole. Blount believes leadership development should be systemic 
because of the tremendous impact that leaders have on the corporation. He raises 
pertinent questions, which are applicable to the business world, churches and ministries. 
Blount asks, “How many companies as a part of their review system assess the emotional 
impact leaders have on their people?”*! In regards to business ethics, editors Sims and 


Sauser say, “The purpose of reflection and debriefing is to use the information generated 
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during the experiential exercise to facilitate learning for students and other participants. 
After students and other participants have engaged in an experiential learning activity, 
reflection and debriefing provide insight into the exercise.”*? 

The idea of using critical reflection and assessments as tools to measure 
effectiveness as well as internal health within a corporation is important. This stretches 
the notion of success beyond outcomes and goals and reaches into the realm of 
relationship and cultural well being for organizational structures. In business as well as 
ministry, healthy, viable people create an environment for creative and effective work. 
Success is not solely determined by numerical growth or fiscal strength. Leaders must be 
concerned with the personal strength of their subordinates and incorporating intentional 
times of assessment and critical reftection allow leaders to evaluate the strength of those 
who work for and with them from a more holistic lens. Critical reflection allows for 
leaders to assess what works and what does not, where change needs to take place and re- 
prioritize goals. For church leaders, critical reflection allows for re-evaluation of the 
vision of the ministry and determination of whether or not each ministry’s actions, 
programs and agendas are clearly in line. Such assessment also provides self-evaluation 
of leadership skills and areas where additional training and development are necessary. 

Even in the realm of education, teachers and administrators alike have several 
designated days each year specifically devoted to the enhancement of their teaching. 
Professional development days include opportunities for educators to take seminars 
themselves, which are geared toward skill development and practical application tools. 
Teachers are continuous students and model the importance of lifelong learning. It is 
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understood that as society changes, so do methods and models of what is considered 
quality teaching. Such professional development is focused on practical application 
beyond a simple acquisition of information. What works and what does not. Honest 
critical assessment and feedback on how they teach, what they teach and how students 
best receive and retain information. Such professional development understands that 
educators are more than purveyors of information. Education must be holistic. Teachers 
must be invested in the lives and futures of their students in an authentic manner. 

Patricia Cranton asserts that traditional development strategies for educators “are 
focused solely on the acquisition of skills rather than encouraging critical reflection on 
practice.”** Traditionally educators have been trained to convey information without 
regard for context, societal changes or personal understanding and evaluation. Learning, 
then, was a matter of retaining a set frame of information without reflection on the 
importance of this information in a practical sense. The primary factor in transformative 
learning, according to Cranton, is the process of critical self-analysis by teachers of 
adults. “We need to observe what we do, critically question ourselves, and reflect on our 
actions within their context.” 

Beyond theological training, the notion of transformative learning becomes 
important to the development of ministers and leaders within our church contexts. Every 
church leader must practice self-reflection and receive constructive criticism within the 
context of a community in order to accurately assess strengths and weaknesses for the 


benefit of the whole. The marriage between textual information and practical experience 
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is vital to the effectiveness of any minister or church leader. “The moment leaders think 
they have nothing more to learn and have no obligation to help develop those they lead is 
the moment they ensure they’1l never know their true potential.”** It is an assumption of 
the church that those who lead do so with the best intentions and integrity however recent 
media exposures of fallen leaders have caused some to begin questioning the effects of 
negative leadership on congregations of believers. More than this, recent moral and 
ethical failures by spiritual leaders have created an atmosphere of resistance by the un- 
churched therefore the suggestion of having leadership reviews, times of critical 
reflection and performance assessments particularly for church laity, is one which 
warrants further exploration and consideration. The biggest challenge for the church 
stems from the resistance toward “corporate mindsets” invading sacred space. While the 
church is not viewed as a business, it can be beneficial to incorporate methods from the 
business world in order to strengthen ministry effectiveness. 

An additional perspective to this train of thought expresses that reflection and 
feedback allow for leadership development to take place within the context of community 
and relationship. In the article, Mentoring: Theory and Practice, Jady McKimm, Carol 


Jollie and Mark Hatter wrote, 


Learning is at the heart of the mentoring process and it is important that both 
mentor and mentee understand the learning process. Learning can be perceived as 
a cyclical process according to Kolb (1994). He suggests that an individual gains 
experience through undertaking an activity. S/he then needs to reflect on the 
experience and then attempt to understand the experience through analysis and 
conceptualisation. The individual then makes choices based on analysing the 
implications of alternative options, decides on the next steps to take and 
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undergoes another experience. Learning is thus cyclical and never ending. The 
process is constantly repeated.*® 


However, a culture of trust must exist in the ministry setting in order for constrictive 
critical assessment to take place. Blount writes, “...trust is personal. It is emotional. It is 
eared, It is a foundation that is built-one brick at a time. In leadership building, 
maintaining trust in relationships with your people means providing consistent evidence 
that you can be trusted. Evidence-not empty buzzwords and slogans.”*” John Maxwell 
agrees, “Building relationships develops a foundation for effectively leading others.’** 
Church members must be educated on how to critically examine and assess the 
effectiveness of their ministries. This is a difficult task in a realm where tremendous 
ownership exists. Neil Cole’s Organic Leadership: Leading Naturally Right Where You 
Are helps in making this clear. He stands firmly against the model of “running the church 
like a business” and that organic church growth is stimulated by organic leaders who 
allow the work of the Holy Spirit to take radical steps in their lives. Cole writes, “There 
are lots of things that can be taught in the sterile environment of a classroom, but 
leadership is not one of them.”*? According to Cole, “People can truly learn a skill only 


when it is in context where they can put it into practice.”“° 
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The Role of Mentorship in Leadership Development 
In the chapter “Mentoring” in Christianity Today’s magazine issue “Mastering 
Teaching Mastering Ministry,” Earl Palmer discusses the realm of mentoring in the 
church and the importance of mentorship in the development of solid Christian teachers 
and ministry leaders. Palmer contends that “Leadership demands mentoring, and mentors 
earn the title by earning respect over a period of time.’’*' Palmer further states, 
Some Christians never gain confidence in their own thoughts. They never get on 
with their own life because they’re tied too closely to some powerful personality 
or dynamic leader. They’re easily victimized because theyre conditioned to feel 
they always need a strong teacher to clarify and give them truth. No one has 
helped them become confident enough to stand on their own. They need to 
discover the kind of teacher who lives out the Hebrew word for teacher, morah. It 
comes from the same root as torah, “the way.” A morah is one who teaches by 
pointing out the way. That’s the type of teacher a mentor is: one who walks with 
the student part of the way, then stops and points out the rest of the journey.” 
Leadership 1s more than just a matter of having a skili set in a particular area. One must 
be able to effectively train and equip others under their leadership. One must be able to 
take their skills and passion and turn them into praxis. One must possess a willingness to 
not only learn, but to share what has been learned and to ensure that what is shared is 
actually grasped and can be actualized/acted out by those they teach or with whom they 
share. This is where intentionality in leadership development becomes key. Leaders must 
look for other leaders to develop and train. Cole writes, “If you can’t produce disciples, 


you'll never reproduce leaders. If you can’t reproduce leaders, you’ l] never reproduce 


churches. If you can’t reproduce churches, you’ll never see a movement.’”“? Frank 
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Damazio furthers this thought by admonishing leaders to “Pour your life into them one- 
on-one or in a small group setting of two or more where you mentor, impart, equip, and 
ready them to do great things for God. Help the Church find emerging leaders with 


potential skills, gifts and talents that can be developed to be the next generation of 


leaders.’”“4 


Leaders must be selfless and willing to share both information and knowledge. 
Leaders must be willing to engage and mentor future leaders over time, which requires 
personal investment, assessment, reflection, constructive criticism, etc. Mike Myatt, a 
leadership advisor for several Fortune 500 companies says that leaders aren’t to be 
trained; they are to be developed. In his article, Why Leadership Development Fails, 
Myatt expresses a belief that “leadership training” has nee the downfall to real 
transformation and creation of leaders. Instead, Myatt prefers that a distinction be made 
between the realms of “training” and “development.” He writes the 


problem with training ts it presumes the need for indoctrination on systems, 
processes and techniques. Moreover, training assumes that said systems, 
processes and techniques are the right way to do things. When a trainer refers to 
something as “best practices” you can with great certitude rest assured that’s not 
the case. Training focuses on best practices, while development focuses on next 
practices. Training is often a rote, one directional, one dimensional, one size fits 
all, authoritarian process that imposes static, outdated information on people. The 
majority of training takes place within a monologue (lecture/presentation) rather 
than a dialog. Perhaps worst of all, training usually occurs within a vacuum driven 
by past experience, not by future needs.” 


Myatt states, “The solution to the leadership training problem is to scrap it in favor of 


development. Don’t train leaders, coach them, mentor them, disciple them, and develop 
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therm, but please don’t attempt to train them. Where training attempts to standardize by 
blending to a norm and acclimating to the status quo, development strives to call out the 
unique and differentiate by shattering the status quo.”*° Leaders must be willing to adjust 
their methods if they find them to be ineffective. Reflection is on the part of both the 
leader and the developing leader. In this sense, leadership development exists on two 
levels-the current leader and the developing or emerging leader. 

Professional companies and organizations have long understood the importance of 
leadership development and mentorship for those who serve at the helm of their 
organizational structures. “A transformational leader is one who inspires, shows respect 
for, and is authentic in her/his desire for the professional and personal advancement of 
her or his subordinates”*? Leadership is not a realm of authority or responsibility reserved 
only for those who are at the top of a business structure. Rather, leadership occurs on 
many levels, particularly in organizations that utilize a tiered structure. 

Leaders in industries such as business are often referred to as managers or 
supervisors, those who provide direction and oversight within a corporation. As a result, 
leadership development occurs in a variety of forms on all levels of responsibility within 
an organization. Yet, Jeb Blount raises the question, “How many companies require 
future leaders to prepare for leadership through mentorship and training programs?’“* His 
contention is that emerging leaders benefit greatly from mentorship and training prior to 
their assuming leadership positions. Aguilera essentially suggests that a paradigm shift in 
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how leadership development is approached in the church needs to occur. He expresses 
that leadership development includes and is predicated upon intentional mentorship 
because, as Jeb Blount says, “leadership is personal.’*? According to Barry Bozeman and 
Mary K. Feeney, 
Kathy Kram’s (1980) dissertation and her 1983 Academy of Management Journal 
article provided a beginning to the contemporary research tradition. The 1983 
article is still the most frequently cited journal article on the topic of mentoring, 
and her conceptualization of mentoring has been either directly quoted or 
reworked only slightly in many subsequent studies.” 
They go on to write, “In a subsequent book, Kram (1985) noted that mentoring involves 
an intense relationship whereby a senior or more experienced person (ihe mentor) 
provides two functions for a junior person (the protégé), one function being advice or 
modeling about career development behaviors and the second function being personal 
support, especially psychosocial support.”*! Just as disciples are developed intentionally, 
training and development should occur at alt levels of engagement within the church. The 
mentorship component of leadership development speaks to the importance of 
relationship and process. Leaders not only intend to equip and development other leaders 
but they do so through relationship building which provides the atmosphere or culture or 
climate for dialogue, reflection, assessments and analysis, critical thinking, and change to 
take place. This emphasis on relationship as a key component to Jeadership and 


leadership development is not held by Blount alone. In his book, The Twelve Absolutes of 


Leadership, Gary Burnison writes, “the goal of leadership is not to tell people what to do, 
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but rather to tell them what to think about. Enable and equip others and then get out of 
their way.”*? Blunts says, “Simply put, you will never gain the success you desire without 
the trust of your people.”*? He continues by saying, “Without trust your people will not 
give you their best work. Without trust, there is no loyalty. People won’t watch your back 
when the chips are down. The best people will not want to work for you.”*4 

The field of business management is crowded with models, methods and 
messages on leadership development. What is clear throughout is that leaders play the 
most integral part in the success and failure of a business. How a leader leads can either 
hinder or expand the success of a business therefore mentorship is not a new idea in this 
realm. For generations, those with experience have identified and selected persons with 
whom to share their wealth of knowledge. Many times, persons new to the business 
world sought out older, more experienced leaders for guidance and wise counsel. They 
understood the importance of having a model to pattern themselves after and a guide with 
the ability to open doors of opportunity. Networking, both formally and informally, have 
long been a major part of the business world because of the ability to make connections 
and form relationships with others for mutual benefit. Mentees understand the necessity 
of being teachable and gleaning at the feet of experience while wise mentors understand 
the importance and power of influence. They grasp the legacy that comes with replicating 
themselves in another. Just as the church understands the mandate to make disciples-to 
replicate themselves in Christ-the business world has long participated in systems of 


training and development for future and upcomtug leaders. Likewise, the medical 
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profession has followed suit in the development of intentional mentoring programs for 

doctors-in-training. According to McKimn, Jollie and Hatter, 
Mentors bring experience, perspective, objectivity and distance into the mentoring 
relationship. They can offer a long term view for the organisation and the 
individual. They are influential in terms of helping the learner/mentee reach their 
goals and aspirations. They care about the mentee and focus on the needs of the 
individual. They can provide empathy, candour, openness and honesty. They 
should also be willing to share their expertise, should not feel threatened by the 


mentee’s potential for equaling or surpassing them nor by the mentee detecting 
their weaknesses and shortcomings.*° 


Intentionality of mentorship indicates the importance of leaders both equipping 
others and being equipped themselves to take on the task of leading others. Leaders must 
be intentional in raising up others who have similar capacities to lead as a part of their 
overall leadership strategy. “The first thing any good leader does is learn to detect 
leadership potential in others.”*° In a sense it can be equated with another level of 
discipleship development, which retains the stated intent of replicating oneself. 
Mentorship goes beyond merely providing instruction and oral guidance, Rather, 
intentional mentorship includes opening oneself up to followship; embodying what it 
means to be a leader; what a leader looks like, thinks likes, sounds like and acts like. 

There is a motive to mentorship, a reason for being intentional in training and 
equipping the next leaders to follow. “Every person also needs a mentor, someone who 
will take the time to teach and explain.”*’ Emerging leaders should not have to reinvent 


what has already been established, they are to build upon it and carry it to another level of 
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effectiveness. Blanchard and Hodges write, “Novices need basic information before they 
can progress. Novices also need someone committed to their development to welcome 
thern into the learning process. They need to feel that someone “in the know” thinks their 
work is important enough to invest time and energy to teach it right.”** Intentional 
mentorship keeps emerging leaders from having to relive some of the same mistakes; 
avoids certain pitfalls while helping to navigate the ones they will inevitably endure. In 
terms of the church, the role of senior pastor is to serve as a mentor-leader. “The lead 
pastor should train ministry leaders in how to train volunteers and make the right 
atmosphere in which the volunteers can serve and thrive.”°’ The person in this position 
serves as the primary mentor to the emerging leaders, both paid and voluntary, under 
their leadership whether they readily accept that role or not. “Apprentices are people in 
training who have not yet mastered all the information and skills to work alone. They 
need to be assured that they are doing the right thing in the right way and to be corrected 
when they don’t quite “have it.” They also need someone to put their progress in the right 
perspective so they don’t become overconfident with early success or discouraged with 
initial failure.” 

In many instances it is not that the pastor does not desire to train and mentor 


those under his or her leadership. Rather, some suggest the issue for pastors is one of 


time. Ron Aguilera writes, 
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One day I finally realized that leadership development was not going to happen 
on its own and that it would only happen if it became a priority to me, the pastor, 
the point leader of the church. I would have to have a vision for it and be able to 
communicate that vision with others passionately and effectively. This is why 
leadership development rarely happens in a church. The pastor and others in 
leadership positions are driven by immediate needs and never seem to have the 
time to put into it.®! 
Unfortunately it is this lack of time and prioritizing of leadership development that allows 
for the “bad boss” syndrome previously discussed to exist within the church. Blanchard 
and Hodges go on to say, “We believe that leaders in churches and in business often set 
people up for failure because they do not accept responsibility for recognizing and 
responding effectively to this orientation learning stage.”°* However, John Maxwell 
writes, “The one who influences others to follow only is a leader with certain limitations. 
The one who influences others to lead others is a leader without limitations.” © 
Mentor-leaders exist within the iaity as well. Each ministry of every church has a 
person or team of persons designated to provide direct leadership to its implementation 
under the umbrella of the primary mentor-leader. This second tier of leaders are an 
integral part of the vitality of any ministry or church because they lead and cast vision 
within the overall vision of their church that is set forth by the pastor or governing body. 
Therefore, it is imperative that every level or tier of leadership both equip and be 
equipped simultaneously. John Vooys’ article “No clergy or laity” discusses the notion of 
the “priesthood of all believers.” He examines Ephesians 4:11-13 in light of its call the 


engagement in ministry for all Christians. Vooys provides exegetical critique of the 


passage in effort to convey the message of ministry involvement and engagement by all 
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Christians. He establishes that all humans are gifted and that the gifts given to the body 
were neutral in gender. Vooys spends ample time discussing the five (or four) ministry 
gifts or leadership positions in the church and rightly contends that the purpose of such is 
to prepare the body of Christ for ministry. He undergirds the idea that those called to 
equip must first be equipped themselves. 

It is important to note that leadership development is an ongoing process. Every 
church should be engaged in the intentional mentoring/developing of its Jeaders on every 
level of service. Every leader must continue to be trained even as they take up the task of 
training others themselves. Erika Anderson writes, “In additional to the formal training, 
you and your managers must engage people directly in small groups. In fact, you should 
coutinue these types of gatherings even after you’re satisfied that the transition is 
complete.” In other words, leadership development never ends. 

As the Twenty First Century church advances, it becomes more crucial that 
leadership on al] levels receive some form of training and preparation for the ministries in 
which they engage. Just as the church is a corporate body, ministry within the church is a 
corporate mission to be carried out in the spirit of Christ and with excellence. What each 
of these writings held in common was the desire to strengthen the abilities, character and 
development of leaders in all professional fields and vocations. Training and 
development, particularly for the emerging leader, is vital to the health and strength of 
any organization, church or ministry. Leadership development is not simply concerned 
with individual success. Rather, the task of developing leaders is concerned with the 


mission of the whole. 
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CHAPTER SIX 
PROJECT ANALYSIS 


A combination of Case Study and Phenomenology were used in the 
implementation of the doctoral project and included pre and post workshop 
questionnaires, interviews, observations and follow-up assessments. These methodologies 
were used in order to gauge participants’ prior experience and expectation and determine 
if there was any change in either thought or leadership style by the end of the 
implementation period. It was necessary to assess effectiveness during the workshops as 
well as several weeks after the conclusion of the workshops. This post-workshop 
assessment was an attempt to see if there was a lasting impact or change in the minds and 
behaviors of the leaders. Because the group of participants was very vocal during the 
workshops, the workshops remained fluid in nature and moved along the lines of a 
facilitated learning style more than lectureship. Discussion was imperative to the success 
of the workshops. Through the class discussions and observations, more was learned 
about the church’s history, previous leadership training styles and administrative 
expectations and concems of current leaders. 

Weekly workshop assessments were created but due to time constraints, these 
were only used once within the six-week time frame. The goal of these assessments was 


to determine specifically how each week of training went and discover any subjects that 
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needed more time and explanation as well as to get a feel for how the participants were 
receiving the training on an ongoing basis. Modifications in instructions and context were 
to have arisen from these assessments. While this continuous written feedback was 
considered to be an advantage to the project implementation, it was also discovered that 
most of the participants preferred direct verbal communication and feedback throughout 
the implementation period. Time did not allow for ithe written weekly assessments to be 
filled out. Therefore, the lack of these assessments for the overall project is not thought to 
be a major detriment to the results of the model. 

It was confirmed that six weeks of an hour-long workshops can only serve as 
foundational to what needs to be ongoing intentional training and devetopment of 
ministry leaders. While the limitations to time did not negate or diminish the importance 
or effectiveness of the classes as a starting point for the leaders who attended, it was clear 
that more time per workshop session was necessary. Participants further made it clear that 
some material taught in the workshops such as strategic planning, warranted their own 
series of workshops. In short, leadership traimng needs to be an ongoing and more 
frequent aspect of ministry within the church context. Additionally, leadership training 
must incorporate specific, contextual training beyond theories and best practices. Leaders 
desire resources, handouts, and visual aids to their training that can also be reproduced at 
later times as deemed necessary. Such resources will better enable current leaders to 


equip and develop those who volunteer under their leadership. 
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Overview 


Prior to the project implementation, several meetings were held with the pastor 
and church administrator to discuss the project and what outcomes they would like to see 
for the church leadership. The discussions primarily centered on the tenure of the current 
pastor and his vision for the continued development of the church overall, however, the 
desire to engage the growing young adult population of the church was a recurring theme. 
Additionally, the importance of servant-leadership and overall continued spiritual growth 
of current leaders was discussed. Weekly emails were sent to the pastor containing 
feedback from the previous week’s workshop as well as attachments of the handouts and 
materials given out to the participants. My constant intention was to keep the pastor 
informed on what was being shared with his ministry leaders so that he could, in turn, 
reinforce the main points to his congregation and those leaders who had chosen not to 
engage. 

In a sense, this doctoral project was two-fold. The overarching focus of the 
project was to identify and implement a solution to the issue of church leadership 
development in a context where minimal ongoing or structured training took place. 
Secondarily but equally as important was the development of the curriculum that would 
serve as the method for such training and development. Both aspects of this project 
centered on the idea of mentorship. On one hand, mentorship is demonstrated through 
pastoral engagement with church leadership. The pastor of the church is the one given the 
main responsibility for identifying, selecting and preparing leaders for service in the 
context. It is the contention of this project that such preparation should be intentional, 
consistent and include methods of training, evaluation and assessment. In addition, the 


curriculum itself serves to be equally as important. The curriculum provides the biblical 
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foundation for varying aspects of leadership within a church context, establishes a 
consistent foundation from which all leaders can be trained and developed, ensuring that 
all Jeaders in a particular context share commonality in the basic processes, 
characteristics, qualifications and spiritual formation expected of church leaders. 
Consistency in training ts key to church leadership development if for no other reason 
than it allows for a consistent understanding of the vision and mission of the context and 
how each individual ministry within the church establishes and accomplishes its own 
mission and vision in direct correlation to the whole. Expectations are clarified, 
accountability systems are identified and communication remains open and fluid. In each 
aspect of the doctoral project, intentional mentorship is lifted as a continuous thread. 
Pastors are intentional to equip leaders; leaders are intentional in how, who and why they 
serve within the church context and eventually, and leaders themselves become mentors 
who intentionally train and equip others for the work of the ministry. 

The first component of implementing the doctoral project was to develop the 
curriculum that would be used each week to teach and train the ministry leaders. Because 
each of the participants were in positions of leadership, it was important to develop the 
workshops in such a way that they would find the information compelling and pertinent 
to the work already underway. Each workshop used biblical passages to undergird the 
leadership focus of the day. Each lesson was taught through the lens of intentional 
mentorship. The fact that the leaders lead in church contexts warranted that every aspect 
of leadership training be grounded in scripture and that biblical stories and passages be 
used to demonstrate various characteristics and methodologies of Christian leadership 


training and development. The challenge of teaching current leaders is dealing with the 
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preconceived assumptions that they didn’t need what was being offered. It was important 
for the leaders to understand the connectivity of their personal spiritual formation with 
their roles as leaders. 

The Bible served as the foundation for who, why, how and what they do as 
leaders within the church and the distinction was made between this type of service and 
that of the secular and corporate world. The structure of each workshop was relatively the 
same however modifications were made as each class organically took its own path. 
Some topics originally planned for discussion took a lesser level of importance as other 
theme and topics important to the participants were raised and needed addressing. Each 
class began with a word of prayer and brief recap of the previous week’s lesson along 
with a handout. 

A brief overview of the day’s discussion was given followed by the scriptural 
emphasis and leadership focus. Most of the workshops also incorporated discussion 
questions to spark reflection and enhance understanding of the day’s focus. The weekly 
“leadership focus” was intended to continually show how and where leadership is shown 
through the scriptural passages discussed. The leadership focus often proved to be the 
“pricking point” for the participants and generated the most amounts of self-reflection 
and discovery as well as discussion and sharing personal anecdotes from the leaders. My 
own experiences were included in the workshop discussions in order to give practical 
theological application to what was being shared. Leaders were able to relate to the 
stories and biblical passages while being challenged to examine how their ministries 
function and how they could be strengthened in their leadership. At the end of each 


handout, relevant quotes on leadership were given as the “mentorship moment.” These 
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quotes served as a spark for relating leadership development with the importance of 
mentorship and intentionality and often provided a great platform for discussion and 
tying the workshop presentation together. 

Fourteen leaders were in attendance out of over sixty on the leadership roster. 
Each leader on the roster had received a personal letter of invitation. The pastor had also 
spoken of it during Bible study and asked interested leaders to sign up. The lack of 
making the workshops mandatory was viewed as an obstacle throughout the six weeks, 
particularly in light of the number of ministries the church has and the lack of consistent 
training and development for them as leaders, Mid-way through the implementation 
period, the church began running written announcements about the trainings in the 
weekly church bulletin. Copies of each week's handouts were emailed to the pastor and 
church secretary prior to each event. On three occasions follow-up emails were also sent 
to keep the pastor informed about the progress of the workshops. By the end of the 
implementation it was confirmed that those who had attended, specifically when not 
made to be mandatory, were not necessarily those who needed as much training. Yet 
there were those who were fully engaged and desiring the workshops that were provided. 
Those who attended were serious, engaged and very forthcoming with complaints, 


questions and platitudes. 


Pre-Workshop Questionnaire Questions and Results 
Before the first workshop began, participants were asked to fill out questionnaires for the 
purpose of establishing a baseline for the project implementation. A copy of the actual 


questionnaire is included in the appendix section however, the results are outlined and 


discussed below. The first set of questions in the pre-workshop questionnaire situated 
participants based on age range, length of time working in their present ministry and 


length of time s a ministry leader. 


The uext set of questions allowed participants to state whether or not they had ever 
received intentional training for leadership prior to assuming a leadership role within the 
church and whether or not they believed that church leadership, including lay leaders, 
would benefit from intentional training both prior to and following accepting positions of 


authority. 








How Long Have You Been A Ministry Leader ; | 








Time Period 

0-6 Months 

6 months — | year 
1-3 years 

| 3-5 years 

5 or more years 
1 don’t consider myself as a leader 
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AGE RANGE NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS 
18-25 1 
25-35 0 
34-45 ~ 19 
45-55 3 _ 
55 — older 9 

















Prior to assuming a leadership role within the church, did you receive 

















YES 6 
| NO 7 




















Do you believe that church leadership, including lay leaders, would 
benefit from intentional training prior to accepting leadership 
positions? 

















YES 13 
NO 10 | 
Do you believe that church leadership, including lay leaders, would 


benefit from consistent intentional training and development after 
being given a leadership assignment? 


YES ‘i | 
































intentional training for leadership? 
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NO 
| 





The majority of leaders in attendance of the workshops have served in leadership 


had any training. Three identified as having received leadership training in corporate 


leaders despite having team leadership groups. 








How Long Have You Been A Ministry Worker 








Time Period 








0-6 Months 
6 months — | year 
[-3 years 

















3-5 years 








5 or more years 
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positions for at least five years. Most were women, over the age of forty and had never 


settings. Several leaders were connected to the same ministry yet identified as individual 
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Participants were then asked to evaluate themselves as spiritual leaders on a likert 


scale using five response possibilities: Not Applicable, Weak in this Area, Stagnant in 


this Area, Growing in this Area, This is a Strength. There results of this line of 


questioning are as follows: 


Please evaluate yourself as a spiritual leader at this point: 






























































Weak (4) | Stagnant (3) | Growing | Strength N/A(O) 
|@ ) 

Faithfulness 0 0 3 10 0 
Tither \2 i 3 7 0 | 
Preparation 0 1 5 6 1 
Bible Study 0 0 9 4 | 0 
Regular 0 0 0 13 0 
Church 
Attendance 
Colltaborate 0 1 3 9 0 
well with 
others 

| Understand/ 0 1 8 3 | 0 
implement 
vision 
Leading | 0 0 12 1 0 
others/spiritual 

| growth | 
Training others | | 4 6 2 0 
to lead | 



































The results of these questions allowed me to establish a baseline of how each leader 


viewed themselves spiritually and in regards to the life of the church community. It was 


hoped that these initial questions would prompt each leader to engage in necessary 


critical self-reflection, thereby being fully honest and participatory regarding their current 


leadership abilities and growing edges. The majority of these questions in particular were 


not included in the post-workshop questionnaire because they are more focused on the 


personal spiritual and congregational engagement of the leader. 
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The second set of Likert Scale questions focused on the leadership abilities of 
each participant prior to rmplementation. These questions served as the foundation for the 
measurable effectiveness of the workshops and were repeated on the post-workshop 


questionnaire to determine growth or change in participant responses. 


Evaluate your own leadership ability in each category: 






























































| Weak (4) | Stagnant (3) | Growing | Strength N/A(O) 
(2) (1) 
Managing 0 0 6 6 1 
[eontlct | 
Personal 0 0 7 4 9 0 
Motivation | 
Passion for the | 0 0 l 12 0 
Ministry | 
Clear Ministry | | 2 6 4 0 | 
Direction 
| Accountability 0 0 | 3 | 10 0 _—_ 
Sharing 0 1 6 6 0 
Ministry Roles L | 
Leading in 1 0 8 4 0 | 
Spiritual 
Growth | 





























Workshop #1-Preparing to Lead 


The first workshop was conducted on April 8, 2014 in the Arts and Crafts room of 
ministry context. Upon entering the room, several participants vocalized their issues of 
being too busy, having too many meetings, being at church too many days of the week 
and too many external obligations. They expressed interest in the workshops but 
frustration at having “one more thing to do." One participant, a female over fifty who has 


served in leadership for over five years expressed the following: "Tonight will probably 
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be my only night. I'm already here too many days out of the week." By the end of the 
workshop the same lady expressed, "I would like to apologize for my negativity earlier. I 
wasn't planning to come back but I knew after listening to you for five minutes that this is 
where I need to be so I'll be back next week.” She, along with five others, did not miss a 
single workshop. Three others only missed one or two workshops. Three of the initial 
participants did not finish the workshops citing previously committed obligations. It was 
clear after the first session that some leaders had come simply to see what it was about, 
however, after the first session each was fully engaged. 

Since the ministry model context is not my regular church context, it was 
important for me to spend part of the time introducing myself and my professional 
ministerial experiences so that the leaders would not only gain an understanding of me 
and what is attempting to be done through the workshops but to also help the ministry 
leaders gain a measure of trust in my professional abilities to teach them. My ministerial 
biography was included in their workshop folders for them to read at their leisure and 
gain additional understanding of my background. For some of the participants, it was 
clear that the time doing this was well spent. As an outsider my expertise and authority 
had to be established in order for some of them to overcome their skepticism, In this 
sense, it was Clear that the context values familiarity and professionalism regarding those 
who stand before them in any capactty. 

The bulk of the instructional time for the first class was spent in discussing my 
assertion that spiritual formation serves as the foundation for leadership development. We 
began by responding to four discussion questions: What lessons have you learned as a 


leader that you wish you knew before you began? Why is leadership development 
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important? What kind of preparation should emerging leaders receive prior to assuming 
position? What role does or should mentorship play in leadership development? We then 
examined three biblical figures and their spiritual formations as a part of the development 


process for each of them as an emerging or experienced leader. 


Workshop #2-The Privilege of Leading (why/how/who we lead) 

The second class was designed to help leaders understand that their position as 
leaders is a privilege rather than an entitlement. As such, the importance of humility as a 
leader was underscored. The participants explored the notion that each of them not only 
possesses spiritual gifts but each was given as a gift to the body of Christ. As such, how 
they lead others is just as important as it is that they lead at all. 

Ephesians 4:1 1-16 served as the biblical foundation for why leaders lead, how 
leaders lead and who leaders lead. The scripture suggests that leaders have been given as 
a gift to the body of Christ for the purpose of “equipping the saints for the work of the 
ministry.” Leaders are set in place to develop others and prepare them to carry out their 
individual and collective kingdom assignments; to engage in ministry to others and live 
lives of service for the advancement of the kingdom of God. In a sense, leadership can be 
viewed as another level of discipleship development where the process of spiritually 
developing others is cyclical and regenerative. 

This week’s leadership focus revolved around lessons learned from the 
mentorship relationship of Mordecai and Esther. Mordecai was raised as an example of a 
quality leader and his activities in preparing Esther for the position of queen 


demonstrated intentional mentorship. From Mordecai we learned that 1) Leaders prepare 
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others behind the scenes and equip them for their destiny, 2) Leaders model the character 
they want to see in those they lead, 3) Leaders see the big picture beyond the moment, 4) 
Leaders know when to directly lead and when to push others forth, and 5) Leaders are 


willing to pay the cost of their assignment. 


Workshop #3 The Purpose of Intentional Leadership Development (organization, 
structure, casting vision) 

This workshop proved to be one of the most insightful and impactful in part 
because of the practical tools that were gained during its implementation. Beyond biblical 
discussion on the purpose of leadership development, this week’s instruction also looked 
at the practical side of ministry leadership in terms of organization, accountability, 
Strategic planning and vision casting. What church leaders don’t often understand is how 
to cast a vision for the ministry over which they have charge within the overall vision and 
mission of the church in which they serve and carry such vision out with structure, 
integrity and assessment measures for effectiveness and change. This workshop delved 
deeper into the importance of wise counsel or mentorship for leaders. This workshop 
looked specifically at the mentorship relationship between Moses and his father-in-law 
Jethro. At a critical moment in Moses’ leadership, Jethro served to provide him with the 
counsel and guidance he needed in order to re-structure the way the Israelites were 
organized and tended to. Initially, Moses had taken on the entire role of leading the 
Israelites on his own. He alone decided matters of dispute among the people. With 
Jethro’s guidance, a tiered leadership structure was established making Moses’ job much 


easier, empowering other leaders to be developed and providing a process, organization 
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and accountability for the structure of their society. While this class focused on those 
attributes for leadership, what continued to serve as the common undercurrent was the 
nature and importance of mentorship and intentionality in training and developing 
leaders. Moses was able to restructure the organization of how he led the people of God 
because he recognized and heeded wise counsel of one who had leadership experience 
before him. Although Jethro did not lead a nation of people, his experience-tending sheep 
provided wisdom on how to guide others. Characteristics such as listening and trust are 
proven to be essential to the development of a leader. Moses was teachable and humble, 
willing to hear constructive criticism and to change his tactics when something better and 


more efficient was presented. 


Workshop #4 The Process of Leadership Development (critical reflection, assessment and 
change) 

This workshop focused on how leaders are developed and used several biblical 
passages and paradigms that shared similar processes. The workshop itself undergirded 
the notion that leadership development is a process of intentionality. Biblical leaders did 
not just happen to become leaders; they were equipped or trained for leadership 
intentionally whether that was by training at the hand of another or being given divine 
directions from God directly. Even young leaders such as David had seasons of equipping 
and a process of becoming the leader that God ordained him to be. This workshop 
focused specifically on Intentionality, Relationship, Accountability, Follow-through and 


Consistency. 
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The process of leadership development in the selected biblical passages was 
Identification, Selection, Service/Shadowing/Mentorship, and Release. Emerging leaders 
were identified by their mentors, experienced a moment of selection, journeyed with the 
mentor through a period of service or by shadowing the one assigned to train them and 
finally, the emerging leader was released to their assignment of leadership. What is 
significant about the process is that mentorship took place in various ways. One could be 
mentored in a moment of divine connection or by walking with their mentor over a 
season of equipping. In either instance, mentorship was the vehicle through which 


emerging leaders gained experience and confidence for the assignment ahead of them. 


Workshop #5 The Pain of Leading (conflict resolution, silos and turf wars) 


The fifth workshop dealt with how leaders face conflict both externally and 
internally, with confidence and God’s grace. This workshop established that conflict does 
not only come from the opposition of others. Conflict often generates from within the 
leader as they deal with issues of self-esteem. Both emerging and experienced leaders 
alike have to learn how to navigate moments of strife when dealing with others but this is 
particularly difficult to navigate when leading within a church context, It can be difficult 
to demand the commitment, professionalism and ...when dealing with volunteers who 
have jobs, families and other external hobbies, which also vie for their time and attention. 
While leading within a church context often has the same issues and challenges as 
leading in a corporate setting, the expectation of how such issues are handled is vastly 
different. Church leaders have to understand how to handle conflict in a godly manner yet 


still command the respect and diligence of those who serve under them. 
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Sometimes the pain of rejection, lies, sabotage, etc. can cause a leader to lead 
from behind a concrete wall. Issues of trust can become tremendous hindrances to a 
leader’s ability to engage with others in an effective manner. However, God did not call 
us to only deal with others who think and act like us. Every leader must find positive 
ways of engaging others who are completely different than themselves. 

This workshop session was the most personal of them all as attendees personally 
reflected on themselves and their relationships with others in their ministries. Some were 
honest to admit that they struggle with being dictatorial or “too bossy” in their leadership 
style. Others discussed challenges they have with getting others to follow their directions 


or be held accountable to the guidelines set forth in the ministry. 


Workshop #6 Passionate Leadership (ministry growth and vitality, developing other 
leaders) 

The closing workshop attempted to tie together all aspects of the previous five in 
effort to express what passionate leadership looks like. Passionate leaders are those who 
not only have a love and burden for what they are doing but who are willing to do 
necessary self-evaluation and critical reflection of the ministry in order for the ministry to 
grow and develop. Passionate leaders are those who learn how not to take constructive 
criticism as a personal attack. Passionate leaders are ones who understand the importance 
of replicating themselves. A great leader is often measured by the leaders they develop. 
Passionate leaders understand that the mantle is only theirs for a season and it is their 
responsibility to prepare the next generation to carry the mantle further than the current or 


previous generations. 
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Participants were asked to comment on what they had learned/gained through 
participation in the workshops and to offer any constructive criticism and feedback. The 
main comments and critiques included issues with communication across the board, the 
limited time frame of the workshops and a desire for more time and opportunities for 
development, and a strong desire for intentional moments of leadership training to 
continue on a more frequent and consistent basis. Several of the participants were 
encouraging of me to develop the workshops into a ministry and stated a willingness to 
attend any form of such workshops or conference that would be offered by me in the 
future. The participants were equally as encouraging about the future development of this 
project into actual printed and purchasable curriculum. The final component of the last 


workshop was for participants to fill out the concluding questionnaires. 


Post-Implementation Questions and Results 

The questions posed in the post-workshop questionnaire were similar to those in 
the pre-workshop questionnaire, however, only the questions evaluating leadership ability 
were included. This is because the workshops focused on these aspects of leadership 
development in particular. The focus of the project was to assess whether or not the 
implemeniation of leadership development workshops would result in transformation of 
cach leader concerning their approaches to managing conflict with others, being 
personally motivated in their area of ministry, having an increased passion for their area 
of ministry, possessing a clear ministry direction, understanding of the importance of 
accountability as a leader, demonstrating the ability and dedication to share ministry roles 


with others and an increased feeling of competency in leading others toward spiritual 
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growth through their area of ministry. While the areas being measured are identical, it 
was discovered after the implementation that the word choice for the Likert Scale varied 
from the pre- to the post- questionnaire. Rather than rate their evaluations on the “weak to 
strength” scale, participants ranked their growth on a scale ranging from “not effective” 
to “very effective” for the post-workshop questionnaire. This unintentional change in 
wording was due to the focus of workshop effectiveness on participant growth as leaders 
over the six weeks of instruction. The imitial questionnaire was focused on providing a 
baseline from which the effectiveness could be measured. This inadvertent change in 
wording was not found to be a hindrance to the purity of the measurement tools and 
responses. The scores were easily transferrable and represented the same scale 
measurement overall. The results of the post-workshop questionnaires are as follows: 


Please evaluate the effectiveness of the workshops on your growth as a leader in 
each category: 










































































[ | Weak (4) | Stagnant (3) | Growing | Strength N/A(0} 
(2) | a) 

| Managing | 0 1 2 6 0 
Conflict 
Personal 0 |i 2 TT 0 
Moirvation 
Passion for the | 0 0 2 7 0 
Ministry 
Clear Minty | 0 0 3 6 0 
Direction 
Accountability {| 0 0 1 8 [Oo 
Sharing 0 0 2 7 0 
Ministry Roles 
Leading in 0 1 2 5 0 
Spiritual 
Growth | 7 
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Please evaluate the overall quality of the leadership training workshops 
Not Effective somewhat Effective Effective Very Effective 
0 | 0 1 8 











Please evaluate the quality of Rey. Smith-Peeples as a trainer for 
church leadership development 








Very Effective 
8 














| Not Effective [ Somewhat Effective Effective 
| 0 | 0 | 1 











How likely would you be to recommend leadership training and 
development workshops to others in the church? 


to Effective | Somewhat Effective Effective Very Effective 
0 0 | 1 8 


The areas where the most significant growth was reported by participants were in “clear 









































ministry direction, “sharing ministry roles with others,” “managing conflict,” and 
“leading others in spiritual growth.” The data suggests that the areas of “passion for the 
ministry,” “personal motivation” and “accountability” remained relatively the same. The 
notable challeuge with receiving accurate post-workshop data was in the reduction of 
participants who actually took the questionnaire. It has been stated earlier iu this 
document that the voluutary nature of the workshops presented a challenge regarding 


consistency of those who participated however six of the participants were actively 


involved in each class session. Three relatively consistent participants were unable to 
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attend the final workshop for various reasons. Effort was made to contact them 
concerning the final questionnaire and only one of them was able to be reached by the 
deadline. Two of the participants who filled out the post-workshop questionnaires were 
omly able to attend two or three out of the six workshops, but their attendance on the final 


day enabled them to make assessments based on their limited participation. 


Results and Conclusions 

Prior to the implementation of the project there was no introduction or 
information given to the church or the leadership regarding what the project was about 
and why the project was occurring. Attendance in the workshops was not made 
mandatory for the leaders. The lack of communication, organization and accountability 
perceived by the participants regarding other lay leaders and church administrators were 
identified repeatedly as issues which hinder and frustrate their work as leaders and the 
effectiveness of the ministries they represented. Some members cited the structure and 
organization demonstrated by the previous pastor and attempted to make comparisons to 
the current pastor's model and methodology of leadership. This undercurrent was not 
deemed healthy or productive for the intent of the workshops or the advancement of their 
ministry efforts and re-direction took place whenever the past was brought up. 

Participants were very vocal in their desire for more and consistent training and 
development opportunities. They were also extremely vocal in their disappointment at 
other church leaders for not taking advantage of the development workshops considering 
the large number of ministries and leaders within the context. Participants were frustrated 


by what they saw as a lack of communication and commitment of both ministry leaders 
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and workers as a whole. Ministry burnout was noted by some of the leaders, yet they 
acknowledge feeling unable to step down from their positions due to the lack of emerging 
leaders willing to step forward in the context. Several of the participants stated that the 
workshops provided affirmation of what they have been doing as leaders while 
challenging them to continue to evolve and instill a greater sense of structure and 
accountability. For a few of the participants, affirmation as well as honest critique and 
reflection were very emotional aspects of the workshops. It appeared that several leaders 
do not often engage in self-reflection as a part of ministry development, even if they 
engaged in assessment of the ministries as a whole. This connection of understanding 
their own growth and development in light of their roles as ministry leaders was 
important and allowed for the leaders to take a different form of ownership and “buy-in” 
of their ministries. 

From the pastor’s standpoint appreciation was conveyed for the thoroughness of 
the classes and the diligence with which they were taught. The pastor stated he would like 
to move forward toward incorporating leadership development classes into the regular 
programming of the church through Sunday School but all options are being examined as 
a means of moving forward. Further meetings will take place to continue to discuss the 
findings from the workshops and prayerfully seek God’s direction in what and how to 
incorporate the information on a broader scale. 

Moving forward, the use of visual aids beyond handouts will be developed for the 
enhancement of the workshops. Additionally, it was recognized that an hour and fifteen 
minutes a week is not enough time to cover the material that had been prepared for the 


workshops. Participants had questions and desired more conversation and sharing. 
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Likewise, six weeks is not long enough to engage the topics at the depth that is necessary 
for true and lasting transformation to take place. The time frame served to peak interest 
but was definitely not enough to delve as deeply as desired. Leadership development 
needs to be an ongoing, intentional and consistent component of every church. The goal 
is not to make churches corporations but to engage in ministry with integrity on a 
professional level. This also allows the pastor to continue to cast vision and keep the 
mission of the church before the leaders who in turn keep it before the congregation as a 
whole. It should not be expected that those selected for service automatically know how 
to do what they have been called to do. Further, the component of mentorship cannot be 
underscored enough. Personal relationship and investment into the lives of those who 
lead under your leadership makes a tremendous difference in the commitment and 
attitude of leaders. While the project implementation started with current leaders, it is 
believed that what has been designed will work best for emerging leaders, although 
leaders with no prior intentional training would benefit greatly as well. It was noted that 
all participants loved the biblical foundation of the workshops and curriculum and desired 
more practical components such as the outline for strategic planning included in week 
three to be added. This factor will be the focus of restructuring the workshop handouts for 
future times of training. 

It is believed that a change in structure would greatly benefit the context and 
allow for the ongoing development of their ministry leaders. The low volume of 
participants given the number of ministries and ministry leaders the in the church was 
disappointing. It is my belief that the classes should have been made mandatory 


especially if the goal is to have all leaders leading at the same level, Leaders need to be 
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made to see how they would benefit from such workshops. If left voluntary, it is clear 
that attendance would continue to be low and the information may not necessarily reach 
those who truly need to receive it. It is further believed that the workshops could have 
benefitted staff persons and associate ministers in their service to the church as well. 
The final conclusion of this doctoral project is that the implementation of 
intentional mentorship for the training and development of church ministry leaders results 
in a more effective, engaged and empowered core of leadership who, in turn, will impact 
and enhance the work of their ministries as a result. Biblical and historical tradition has 
shown that the intentional training of emerging leaders has lasting impact on how they 
lead. Successful training of emerging leaders in professions such as education and 
business has proven that such investment equates to stronger and more competent 
leadership. As God has been intentional in gifting gifts of leadership to the body of 
Christ, the church must now be more intentional in taking serious the task of equipping 


them for the work of the ministry. 


APPENDIX A 


LETTERS TO THE CONTEXT PASTOR AND MINISTRY LEADERS 
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February 13, 2014 
Pastor Nelson, 


] am writing to follow up with you about the implementation of my doctoral project 
with your church leadership. Originally we had planned to begin this month however I 
had spinal surgery last Thursday and will be homebound for 6-8 weeks. At this point I am 
looking to begin the six leadership workshops the first Tuesday in April. Below you will 
find a list of any needs I may have for its success. 


® [will need to attend the March Leadership Team meeting of your church (or any 
date in March prior to the last week) and be permilted ten minutes to share the 
vision and purpose behind my project with ail of the leaders. 

e Leadership workshops will begin on April I, 2074 and end on May 6, 2014. 

e Leadership workshops will take place every Tuesday from 6:30-8:00pm. UI will 
need a room assigned for this purpose) 

° At the end of the six weeks, I will be giving assessments to the leaders and will 
also have a questionnaire for you to fill out as the pastor. 

e After the project is finished, I will need to meet with you to discuss its 
effectiveness, strengths and weaknesses, etc. prior to writing up my findings. 


Lastly, my current context Committee from your church consists of: Meagan Riedling, 
Dr. Freda Merriweather, Bro. and Sis. Beecham and Rey. Twana Shanklin. I would like 
to add Min. Hosea Nelson and one other young adult male of your choosing to the group. 
Their purpose is to consult with me throughout the process and evaluate the effectiveness 
of the workshops along with me. They additionally give me constnuctive criticism and 
feedback and will serve to evaluate my overall performance. Since I will need to meet 
with them again before the workshops begin, I would like to know whom you choose as 
soon as possible as well as Hosea’s willingness to serve. 


Please let me know if there is any more information you will need from me as we 
begin this final phase of the project. As always, you can reach me via email at 
abspeeples @ \ ahoo.com or by phone at 290-3039 or 418-3630. 


In Christ, 


Rev. Angela B. Smith-Peeples 
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March 24, 2014 


Rev. Angela B. Smith-Peeples 
7715 Dominique Drive 
Louisville, Kentucky 40228 


(502) 418-3430 


Ministry Leaders 
First Baptist Church of Jeffersontown 
10600 Watterson Trail 


Jeffersontown, KY 40299 


Dear Ministry Leader, 


Greetings m the name of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ! My name is Rev. 
Angela B. Smith-Peeples and I am an Associate Minister at Canaan Christian Church 
currently working on my Doctor of Ministry degree at United Theological Seminary in 
Dayton, Ohio. Your Pastor, Rev. Kevin Nelson, has agreed to allow me to partner with 
FBCJ and implement my doctoral project under his supervision. This [etter serves to 
introduce the project to you and solicit your participation as a Ministry Leader. 


My doctoral focus is in Preaching and Leadership. Most specifically, | am developing 
curriculum for church leadership training and development entitled “Intentional 
Mentorship: Biblical Curriculum for Effective Church Leadership Development”. This 
will be a six-week series of workshops designed to enhance the skills and abilities of 
Ministry Leaders in order to maximize the effectiveness of each of you and the ministry 
of the church overall, The workshops will cover topics such as Conflict Resolution, 
Casting a Vision within a Vision, Mentorship, Organization and Accountability, etc. Not 
only would your participation be assisting me in completing requirements for my doctoral 
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degree, but the project itself will be a blessing to your work as a Ministry Leader and the 
overall work of First Baptist. 


The leadership training workshops will take place at First Baptist Church of 
Jeffersontown from April 8, 2014 to May 13, 2014 from 7:00pm-8:15pm each 
Tuesday in the Multipurpose Room. 


I am asking each of you as a ministry leader in your church, to partner with me and make 
every effort to attend the training workshops each week. I look forward to meeting each 
of you and am truly excited about what God is getting ready to do! 


Yours in Christ, 


Rev. Angela B. Smith-Peeples 
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Intentional Mentorship: A Six-Week Curriculum Model for Effective Church 
Leadership Development 


United Theological Seminary 
Doctor of Ministry 


Preaching and Leadership Cohort 


Rev. Angela B. Smith-Peeples, Doctoral Candidate 


Pre-Workshop Questionnaire 


April 1, 2014 


Age Range: 


18-25 
25-35 
45-45 
45-55 
§5-older 


oo0o0o0 


How long have you been a ministry leader? 


0-6 months 

6mo.~-1 yr. 

1-3 years 

3-5 years. 

5 of more years 

Ido not think of myself as the leader 


ooao0o000 


How long have you been a ministry worker? 


0-6 months 
6mo.-1 yr. 

]-3 years 

3-5 years 

5 or more years 


qgaoooc 00 
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Prior to assuming a leadership role within the church, did you receive intentional training 
for leadership? 


YES NO 


Do you believe that church leadership, including lay leaders, would benefit from 
intentional training prior to accepting leadership positions? 


YES NO 


Do you believe that church leadership, including lay leaders, would benefit from 
consistent intentional training and development after being given a leadership 
assignment? 


YES NO 


Please evaluate yourself as a spiritual leader at this point: 


Weak Stagnant Growing Strength NA 


Faithfulness oO 0 0 oO oO 
Tither oO e) oO oO 0) 
Preparation ©) oO oO oO 6) 
Bible Study 6) 0 O O oO 
Regular attendance 0 ‘@) ‘@) oO oO 


Collaborate well oO @) 0 oO oO 
with others 
Understand dz 6) eo) Oo Oo 6) 


implement vision of both the church and 
the individual ministry 


Leading others in oO 
spiritual growth 


Training others to lead O 


Evaluate your own leadership ability in each category: 


Weak Stagnant 


Managing conflict oO 
with others 


Personal motivation O 
Passion for the ministry O 
Clear ministry direction O 
Accountability O 


Sharing ministry O 
roles with others 


Leading others oO 
in spiritual growth 


What, if anything, do you expect to gain from participating in the Leadership 


Development Workshops? 


O 


Oo 


oC Oo O° 92 © 


Growing 


O 


oO Oo 8 9 9 


Strength 


O 


oC 8 0 9 OO 


oO 989 9 3 OO 
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Intentional Mentorship: A Six-Week Curriculum Model for Effective Church 
Leadership Development 


United Theological Seminary 
Doctor of Ministry 
Preaching and Leadership Cohort 


Rev. Angela B. Smith-Peeples, Doctoral Candidate 


Post-Workshop Questionnaire 


May 13, 2014 


Please evaluate the effectiveness of the workshops on your growth as a leader in 
each category: 







































































Very Effective Somewhat | Not N/A 
Effective Effective Effective 
Managing 0 0 0 0 0 
Conflict with 
others 
Personal 0 0 0 lo Q 
Motivation | 
Passion for the | 0 0 0 0 0 
| Ministry 
Clear Ministry | 0 0 0 0 0 
Direction ; 
Accountability | 0 __| 0 0 | 0 0 
Sharing 0 0 0 0 0 
Ministry Roles 
Leading in 0 0 0 0 0 
Spiritual 
Growth 
L 
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Please evaluate the quality of Rey. Smith-Peeples as a trainer for church leadership 
development 


Very Effective Effective Somewhat Effective Not Effective 


How likely would you be to recommend leadership training and development 
workshops to others in the church? 


Very Likely Likely Somewhat Likely Not Likely 


Please specify ways in which the trainings did or did not assist in your leadership 
capabilities 






































What was most effective? 























What was least effective? 




















Please provide any additional feedback or comments: 
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Intentional Mentorship: Biblical Curriculum for Effective 
Church Leadership Development 


A Six-Week Workshop Model 
Presented at 
First Baptist Church of Jeffersontown 


April 8-May 13, 2014 


By 
Rey. Angela B. Smith-Peeples 
Candidate, Doctor of Ministry 
United Theological Seminary 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Overview 


Intentional Mentorship: Biblical Curriculum for Effective Church Leadership 
Development is a six-week series of workshops designed to equip emerging leaders with a 
basic foundation of church leadership and strengthen experienced leaders to Jead at a higher 
level. The workshops are based on biblical models of leadership development demonstrated 
through the task of mentorship. 


Church communities often espouse an attitude of “service where needed” without 
thought to skill, passion, personality, or temperament. Lay persons are placed in positions 
they may not have a passion for or skill in which to succeed; they may have a passion but not 
the right temperament or ability to work with the variety of personalities. Laity may not be 
skilled in conflict resolution or understand how to cast a vision for a ministry that ts 
contained under the umhrella of the church’s vision for ministry. They may not have the 
ability to develop budgets or feel comfortable hiring and firing other volunteer workers 
because it is “the church”. Churches often balk against the notion of running it as a business 
or with a corporate mindset thereby balking at anything that sounds remotely “worldly”. As 
such, many churches miss out on opportunities to strengthen the organization and structure of 
their ministries..That is not to say that persons without a particular skill or ability cannot 
learn how to be quality leaders within the church. Rather it undergirds the importance of 
training and development in order to identify and strengthen weak areas and continue moving 
the work of the ministry forward. 


These workshops are established to meet the following goals: 


e To provide emerging and experienced ministry leaders with a foundation in church 
leadership 

* To seta context for the role and spiritual importance of church lay leaders 
To provide a bibhcal foundation for church leadership development 
To equip ministry leaders with information, tools and a foundation to enable them to 
lead nore effectively 

« To assist ministry leaders in areas such as conflict resolution, strategic/vision 
planning, team ministry and collaboration, etc. 


Course Schedule 


Preparing to Lead (emerging leaders, spiritual formation) 

The Privilege of Leading (why/how/who we lead) 

The Purpose of Intentional Leadership Development (organization, structure, casting 
vision within a vision) 

The Process of Leadership Development (critical reflection, assessment and change) 
The Pain of Leading (conflict resolution, “silos and turf wars’’) 

Passionate Leadership (ministry growth and vitality, developing other leaders) 


So ha Re 


niu 
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*Classes will be held every Tuesday evening from 7:00-8:15 from April &-May 13, 2014 in the 
Multipurpose Room at First Baptist Church of Jeffersontown. Attendance at euch class is 
strongly encouraged. 


**A leadership position can be received in a day, but leadership development ts a 
lifelong process.”-John Maxwell 
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Intentional Mentorship: 


Biblical Curriculum for Effective Church Leadership Development 
Workshop #1 


“Preparing to Lead” 


Overview 


Today’s workshop focuses on the spiritual formations of Joshua, Timothy and 
Elijah as they relate to the development of each as an emerging or experienced leader. 


Discussion Questions 


« What lessons have you learned as a Jeader that you wish you knew before 
you began? 

* Why is leadership development important? 

e What kind of preparation should emerging leaders receive prior to 
assuming position? 

e What role does or should mentorship play in leadership development? 


Scripture References: 


Exodus 33:11 



































1 Timothy 4:12-16 


























1 Kings 1:1-6 
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Additional Notes: 
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Mentorship Moment: 


“Biblical history demonstrates that people will seldom rise above the spiritual level of 
their leadership.” —John MacArthur 


Intentional Mentorship: 


Biblical Curriculum for Effective Church Leadership 
Development 


Workshop #2 
“The Privilege of Leading” 


Overview 


Today’s workshop focuses on the privilege and purpose of leadership in the 
church context. Leadership is not an entitlement. While leaders are responsible and 
accountable for the work of the church, the assignment of the position is still a privilege 
placed upon each of us. Humility is key. Church leadership has less to do with leading 
those you personally like and more to do with your capacity to love those whom God 
loves. God has given each leader gifts and has given each leader as a gift to the body of 
Christ. 


Scripture: Ephesians 4:11-16 NKJV 


Who: 




















Why: 
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How: 














Leadership Focus: Lessons from Mordecai and Esther 


Leaders prepare others behind the scenes and equip them for their destiny 
Leaders model the character they want to see in those they lead 

Leaders see the big picture beyond the moment 

Leaders know when to directly lead and when to push others forth 
Leaders are willing to pay the cost of their assignment 


oo0oo0o0 0 


Additional Notes: 















































Mentorship Moment: 


“Leadership must be learned in the fluidity of real relationships, and the emerging leader 
must ‘choke’ a few times to get it right.”- Neil Cole, Organic Leadership 
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Intentional Mentorship: 


Biblical Curriculum for Effective Church Leadership 
Development 


Workshop #3 


“The Purpose of Intentional Leadership Development” 


Overview 


As we studied last week, Ephesians 4:11-16 conveys the privilege and purpose of 
leadership in the church, however, this week we will delve further into why leaders 
themselves need to be developed. If it is true that leaders have been given as gifts to the 
body of Christ in order to equip and train others, then it stands to reason that in order to 
lead a leader must first himself or herself be trained. Today’s workshop focuses on the 
purpose of leadership development in the church context and why it should be intentional 
and consistent. Leaders on all levels need to be equipped for service and challenged to 
serve with a spint of excellence. 


Questions to Consider: 


How receptive are you to wise counsel in your area of ministry? 























Whose voice do you hear for wise counsel, if any? 

















What makes you trust their voice? 
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Scripture: Exodus 18:13-24; Exodus 4:14-15 (background) 


Leadership Focus: Jethro and Moses 


Organization 

Structure 

Casting vision within a vision 

Critical reflection, assessment and change 


0oo00 


Questions for Discussion: 


Why did Jethro find it necessary to give counsel to Moses? 














What is specific about Jethro’s instructions to Moses? 














What do you notice about Moses’ relationship with Jethro? 

















Secondary Voices: 
Elijah and Elisha- 1 Kings 19 
Paul and Timothy- 2 Timothy 2:1-2 (*the Greek anthropos means either male or female) 


Jesus and Disciples- Mark 3:13-15 
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Additional Notes: 



























































Mentorship Moment- 


“A mentor should see his or her role as cooperating with the work the Holy Spirit is 
already doing in the life of the emerging leader.” 


“Skill development is a crucial part of mentoring leaders. In the past this was greatly 
underestimated. Often leaders would be full of unapplied knowledge and sent out to lead 
churches without any skill training whatsoever.” 


“Skills must be paired with experience; in fact, they cannot be truly learned any other 


+4 


way. 
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Workshop #3 Strategic Planning 


FBC] Mission Statement: 


“First Baptist exists to exalt God through loving worship, to edify Christians 
through biblical teaching, to evangelize non-Christians through faithful witness, and to 
exhibit godliness through a positive presence in our community.” 


The difference between “mission” and “vision’’: 


The mission of a ministry is the reason why a ministry exists. The vision for a 
ministry projects where the ministry is ultimately trying to go. 


Ministry Mission Statement- In order to develop an individual ministry mission 
statement, you first have to know the overriding mission of the church as a whole. Ask 
yourself, based on the vision of our church, where does my particular ministry fall into 
place? 


Project/Activity-Each activity, project or ministry event should be designed to flesh out 
the aspects of your ministry mission statement. In other words, iutentional thought and 
care should be taken to make sure that what is being done lines up with the overall vision. 
Everything you do as a ministry should line up with the overall] vision of the church. 


Goal/Expected Outcome-Each project, activity or ministry event should have clear goals 
or expected outcomes. Ministry is not simply done; it is done for a reason. Clarify what 
your goals are and write them down. 


Methods-Each project, activity or ministry event needs to have a clear methodology and 
structure for how it will accomplish its stated goal or expected outcome. After you 
determine what you desire to do, you must determine how it is to be done, who is to carry 
it out and what resources are needed to accomplish it fully. 
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Assessment/Evaluation-Each project, activity or ministry event should have methods of 
assessment and evaluation to determine the effectiveness, growth, growing edges, etc. of 
the ministry. It is crucial for every ministry to examine what is done effectively and what 
may be an area for growth. Assessments include verbal feedback, observations, etc. and 
can be formal or informal in nature. 
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Intentional Mentorship: 


Biblical Curriculum for Effective Church Leadership 
Development 


Workshop #4 


“The Process of Leadership Development” 


Overview: 


This week we will examine the calling and preparation of Elisha by his mentor, 
Elijah and continue unpacking the notion that leadership development is a process which 
is most effectively done when intentionality and experience are involved. 


Scripture: 


I Kings 19:15-21; 2 Kings 2; Mark 1:16-20; Mark 3:13-15 


Leadership Focus: 


Intentionality 
Relationship 
Accountability 
Follow-through 
Consistency 


Notes: 
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The Process of Development: 


1. Identification 
2. Selection 
3. Service/Shadowing/Mentorship 
4. Release 
Mentorship Moment: 


“The role of an intentional mentor is to have vision to shape and cast for the emerging 
leader until they can see on their own.” 


“Mentors must also create environments that allow for mistakes.” 


“Skill development is a crucial part of mentoring leaders. In the past this was greatly 
underestimated. Often leaders would be full of unapplied knowledge and sent out to lead 
churches without any skill traming whatsoever.” 


“Skills must be paired with experience; in fact, they cannot be truly learned any other 


43 


way. 
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Intentional Mentorship: 


Biblical Curriculum for Effective Church Leadership 
Development 


Workshop #5 


“The Pain of Leading” 


Overview 


‘Every leader will experience the pain of conflict, misunderstandings and failure at 
some point in their leadership tenure. The challenge for the leader is learning how to 
navigate tough times with the love, compassion and grace of God. How you handle 
difficult moments and mean-spirited people is integral to your success as a leader. 


Discussion Questions 
How should Christian leaders handle conflict? 


How should Christian leaders handle failure? 


Scriptures: 1 Kings 18:22, 27; I Kings 19; 2 Kings 2 


Leadership Focus 
“What are you doing here?” 


This is the question God asks Elijah in I Kings 19 when He found Elijah hiding in 
the cave. Elijah had just had his greatest ministry moment in defeating the prophets of 
Baal, but now was found on the run and hiding from the threats of Jezebel. 


Elijah... 


Quickly forgot what God had done and who God was and allowed fear to 


reign 


Attention turned to his problem rather than his God 
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Went into a mode of self-pity 


Displays arrogance in assuming he is the only one doing things “right” 


“Stay here” 


Despite Elijah knowing that God had called Elisha to be mentored by him so that 
he could stand as prophet in Elijah’s place, when God called him to travel from city to 
city in 2 Kings 2, Elijah attempts to make the journey alone. 


Perhaps Elijah... 
Felt jealousy at knowing that he was being replaced 
Had the mentality, “I can do it better on my own” 
Struggled with the shift from individual to shared ministry 


Resented being responsible for another’s actions, training, etc. 


“Don’t speak of it” 


At every stop, Elisha was met by some from the school of prophets who only 
spoke words of impending change, sadness and death. Elisha’s reaction was to shut out 
the naysayers and stay focused on his assignment and his mentor. His reactions further 
separated him from “the pack” and demonstrated his leadership abilities. Emerging 
leaders of integrity will not allow or engage in the negativity spoken or perpetrated by 
others. They remain focused on the vision, positive in their outlook and faithful to their 
assignment, including those whom God has set to equip them for their leadership 
moment. 


Leaders should know in advance: 


® There will be doubters, naysayers and attacks both personally and in your 
ministry. 
There will be challenges to the vision. 
Everyone will not understand, appreciate, like or support where God is taking you 
or the ministry to which you are connected 
e Jealousy and arrogance will arise, even in you 
* You will need honest voices to provide constructive criticism and check your ego 
e You will sometimes feel alone and have moments of discouragement and failure 
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As a result, every leader must stay spiritually connected to God, be clear on the vision 
and direction for your ministry, maintain open and consistent communication, receive 
(and give) constructive criticism and feedback, lead with integrity and welcome change. 


Remember: 


The church ts full of wounded people 

People often react or interact out of pain 

Jesus ministered with compassion, even toward those out for his destruction 
Peter is a terrific example of how to “fail forward” 

Maintain your integrity even when others do not 

Love covers a multitude of sin 

Stay focused on the purpose and privilege of ministry 


Mentorship Moment 


“Bad basses are oblivious to the fact that leading people requires humility, savvy, 
authenticity and keen interpersonal skills. Bad bosses resort to manipulation, screaming, 
micromanagement, intimidation, fear and even pouting to get what they want.” 


“Character is learned in the crucible of life experience.” 


“Understanding of the mission is imperative. Voicing differing perspectives in private is 
helpful; agreement with the strategy in public is nonnegotiable.” 


“Leadership requires making crisp decisions and explaining your intent so that others 
can carry it out.” 


“Transformative pustoral leaders are open to being continually transformed themselves 
as they understand the interdependence of their ongoing growth and development as 
spiritual leaders and the transformation of individuals, churches, and communities.” 
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Intentional Mentorship: 


Biblical Curriculum for Effective Church Leadership 
Development 


Workshop #6 
“Passionate Leadership” 


Overview 


Today’s lesson wiil focus on the characteristics of Passionate Leadership. Every 
leader brings different skills and personalities to their position but many fall short of 
leading passionately. Passionate leadership is the kind of leadership that encourages 
ministry growth and vitality, equips other leaders, and values the importance of 
mentorship, training and development. 


Discussion Question: 
What kind of leader do you consider yourself to be? 


What kind of leader do you want to be? 


Scripture: I Timothy 5:17 “Let the elders that rule well be counted worthy of double 
honor, especially they who labor in the word and doctrine.” 


Different types of leaders: 
Passive-aggressive (Adam, Genesis 3:12, Saul, ) 


These leaders do not deal well with conflict or in sharing leadership with 
others. These leaders will always tind a way to blame others or play the role of victim in 
conflict situations. They rarely face conflict head-on. In order to get their way, they often 
use subtle tactics of manipulation and control. These leaders can also be lazy leaders who 
want the glory of success but feel jealous when others succeed more than them, 
*competitive* Passive-agegressive leaders rarely voice their genuine feelings, preferring 
to play a martyr role. 


Dictator (Ahab and Jezebel, 1 Kings 16:30-33) 
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These leaders often carry the mentality that “It’s my way or the highway”. 
They enjoy being in charge and telling others what to do but are not empowering in their 
presentation, They are not above destroying (defaming, etc.) others in order to make 
themselves look good. 


Lone Ranger (Elijah, I Kings 19:10, 2 Kings) 


These leaders often do everything themselves. They possess a mindset that 
if things are to be done right, they must do it themselves. They often unknowingly isolate 
themselves from others and rarely understand why others won’t seem to step up and 
assist them in their efforts. They enjoy doing things on their own and receiving credit for 
such. 


Passionate (Jesus, Paul) 


Passionate leaders realize their passion can be both a blessing and a 
burden. Passion can cause a leader to carry the weight of responsibility too heavily on 
their shoulders. They can often been seen as domineering and dictators because 
unapologetically hold high expectations for their work and those who work with them. 
They expect and demand excellence, integrity and completion. However it is HOW a 
passionate leader leads that separate him or her from negative kinds of leaders. Passionate 
leaders are EMPOWERING. Passionate leaders lead from a place of burden; they cannot 
help but be engaged in the work of the ministry. They understand Christian service as a 
high calling by God and unto God for the people of God. These leaders are focused on 
equipping others to be leaders themselves. They not only lead by example but set up 
moments of leadership for others. They work well in groups, often preferring to do their 
work behind the scenes with little to no recognition. They get joy out of seeing the 
project come to life and others develop. Passionate Christian leaders, empowering 
Christian leaders are focused on the “big picture”. Their motive is for God to get the 
glory out of all they do. They are mindful that Christian ministry is a people-focused 
vocation therefore they are focused on, concerned with and engaged in the service of 
others. Passionate leaders are not perfect leaders, but they are the kind of leader others 
desire to follow. 








Passionate leaders: 


Are praying leaders 
e See God’s mission as their mission 
e Engage in regular self-reflection and critical analysis 
Are eternal students 
Lead from a place of authenticity 
Submit to godly authority 
Lead with godly compassion and a sense of calling or burden 
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e Empower and equip others for service 
¢ Understand the ministry is God’s, not theirs 


Mentorship Moments: 


“Spiritual leaders are men and women called by God within the context of their faith 
communities to lead the people of God in the pastoral vocation of priestly and prophetic 
ministry. Though some men and women are called by Ged and sacredly set apart to serve 
in the pastoral office, I believe that the pastoral vocation is in some sense shared by lay 
women and men as well.” 


“Leaders must motivate and influence those around them. By mobilizing others, leaders 
move the organization as a whole toward obtainable and seemingly unobtainable 
results.” 


“A leader can know all the right doctrines and have all the right skills but without 
character this leader is not fit for duty.” 


“The moment leaders think they have nothing more to learn and have no obligation to 
help develop those they lead is the moment they ensure they'll never know their true 
potential.” 
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Leadership Resources 


Aguilera, Ron. "The importance of leadership development.” Journal 
Of Applied Christian Leadership 1, no. 1: 40-47 (2006). ATLA 
Religion Database with ATLASerials, EBSCOhost (accessed May 17, 
2013). 


Blount, Jeb. People Follow You: The real secret to what matters most 
in leadership. Hoboken, New Jersey: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 2012. 


Cole, Neil. Organic Leadership: Leading Naturally Right Where You 
Are. Grand Rapids, Michigan: Baker Books, 2009. 


Maxwell, John C. Developing the Leader Within You. Nashville: 
Thomas Nelson, 1993. 


Maxwell, John C. The 21 Irrefutable Laws of Leadership: Follow 
Them and People Will Follow You. Nashville: Thomas Nelson, 2007 


Maxwell, John C. The 5 Levels of Leadership: Proven Steps to 
Maximize Your Potential. New York: Center Street, 2011. 


Tribble, Jeffrey. Transformative Pastoral Leadership in the Black 
Church (New York: Palgrove MacMillan, 2005. 
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10 LEADERSHIP MUSTS 


& LEADER MUST... 





1, BE TEACHABLE 
2. BE A GOOD LISTENER 


3. REALIZE HIS/HER MINISTRY OR VISION IS GOD'S (NEVER 





TAKE OWNERSHIP) 

4. EMPOWER, EQUIP AND RELEASE OTHERS 

5. MODEL THE KIND OF LEADERSHIP HE/SHE DEMANDS FROM 
OTHERS 

6. EMBRACE CONFLICT WITH GRACE 

7. ENGAGE IN CRITICAL SELF-REFLECTION 

8. IDENTIFY POTENTIAL IN OTHERS 

5. CLARIFY VISION, GOALS AND METHODOLOGIES 


10. DEVELOP STRUCTURES AND PROCESSES 
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